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An Englishman’s reflections on the profound significance 
of the Irish influx into Britain in recent years 


IT’S A GODSEND FROM IRELAND 


A. J. CARTER 


ND still they come, those boys 

and girls from all the coun- 
ties of Ireland, and from the 
islands of the West as well. The 
other day I met a man of Aran 
with distance in his gaze. Incon- 
gruous he seemed in the middle 
of London’s Hammersmith, and 
he spoke English as if translating 
as he went along. 

It is full of mysteries, this emi- 
gration from Ireland, and the 
scale of it defies measurement. 
Impossible to keep pace with its 
impact on England or to say pre- 
cisely what it will lead to a cen- 
tury hence. 


But let us stop calling it a 
problem and take instead a cheer- 
ful view. Much better to think of 
it as a Godsend. Here we are 
with a Catholic population ready- 
made, pouring in at the rate of 
50,000 a year. 

Before our eyes there is taking 
place, as if arranged, a thing of 
profound historical significance. 
For so long we English Catholics 
have prayed for the conversion of 
England. Is this the answer? And 
for so long people in Ireland 
have fought for independence ; 
having won it, is there no one to 
stay at home and enjoy it? 
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An economic affair, you will 
say. Emigrants come to England 
for so many pounds a week. They 
do, but really that is not the story 
in depth. There is so much more 
to the motives of those who leave 
home, and fields and the land- 
scape of their ancestors. 

I would say that their motives 
are not always clear to them- 
selves, and that they, in response 
to a providential appeal, are con- 
tent to live here rather than there 
for the sake of the Faith. 

Not indeed that they always 
recognise the providential appeal 
—at any rate, not in their youth. 
But then it is hardly necessary to 
say that you can be an instrument 
of God’s plan without too clear a 
notion of what He has in mind. 

It is in the light of history that 
we shall see the full meaning of 
this movement of population in 
our own days. But history does 
repeat itself, however unpredict- 
ably, and from what has hap- 
pened elsewhere in the past a 
man may foresee accurately 
enough developments here in the 
future. Not indeed that we are 
concerned mainly with the future. 
What is happening in England 
now? 

There are parishes flourishing 
where none existed before the 
war ; schools and churches where 
none was necessary twenty years 
ago, and everyone knows that we 
need more schools if the children 
of the emigrants are to grow up 
in the Faith. These are facts. The 
numbers from this influx have 


sent our Catholic population 
beyond the 5,000,000 mark. One 
remembers when it was a tenta- 
tive 2,500,000. 

This sort of thing is character- 
istic of Catholic growth in 
America since 1845, and we 
naturally think of America when 
attempting to foretell the future 
of England. People do not realise 
now how vividly anti-Catholic 
America was until the other day, 
and the Church there has 
flourished because of the immi- 
grants. They not only kept the 
Faith. They have created a new 
Christendom in the face of for- 
midable obstacles. 

There you meet the Church in 
every part of the national life ; 
you are conscious the Church has 
a familiar influence even among 
non-Catholics, and one perceptive 
English novelist, a non-Catholic, 
does not qualify his statement 
that America without the Catholic 
Church would be unbearable. It 
would indeed. 

A cheerful view. This is 
necessary if one is not to receive 
the gifts of God in an ungrateful 
manner. Prophets of gloom some- 
times talk as if they really would 
expect to see the immigrant popu- 
lation lapse overnight. And if an 
Irishman gets drunk in_ the 
Edgware Road there is rather a 
severe reaction. But the Faith 
does not guarantee correct civic 
behaviour at all times. Neither 
does it demand that immigrants 
should at once take on all the 
marks of their surroundings. 


Sere 
beard ds Lipset 


As Parkinson Sees It 


Somesopy from the Irish Management Institute asked Pro- 

fessor Northcote Parkinson, of Parkinson’s Law fame, 
during his recent visit to Dublin, if he thought that the 
proper image of Ireland was being presented to the world. 

Professor Parkinson said he didn’t see much point in an 
Irish public relations service: “The public image of the 
United States through the world has not been the work of 
the United States Information Service, but of Hollywood . . . 
Esther Williams and Marilyn Monroe are projecting images 
of America in a way that no Government service could. . . 

“ For Ireland, Shaw or Joyce or Goldsmith or Swift should 
do all that is needed . . . If Sir Walter Scott did it for Scot- 
land—he practically invented Scotland! Seriously, Ireland 
could do worse than project through its authors . . . It could 
also do very well in international goodwill if it remitted 
taxation on authors’ earnings. 

“ Many writers spend years learning their trade unremu- 
neratively; and when they do come to make money, they 
find their earnings taxed almost out of existence, with no 
allowance made for the unproductive years. If Ireland re- 
mitted taxation on writers’ earnings, she would attract a great 
many authors, and even if they wrote only one book in five 
about Ireland, it would be worth a lot more than the best 
public relations service in the world could do. .. .” 

Irish Times 
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It is a dangerous thing to 
suggest that Poles and _ Irish 
should become unrecognisable as 
such. Take away local charac- 
teristics, refuse to sympathise 
with local expressions of the 
Faith and you remove the support 
of familiar things. 

The finest Polish Catholic com- 
munity in this country exists in 
a parish where the parish priest 
has provided intelligently for the 
survival of Polish customs. In a 
generation or two we shall have 
absorbed the immigrants, and 
they to some extent will have 
absorbed us. There will result a 


rich amalgam, a new English 
Catholic life. 

Let me say that much of this 
will come about without con- 
scious planning. People have a 
way of settling down, of finding 
schools for their children and of 
keeping the Faith. All immigrants 
need sympathy wherever they 
land, but I sometimes wonder if 
the Irishman taking a job in 
London is not justly annoyed 
when told that he must join 
things at once. I once listened to 
a priest who made a long speech 
about the duty of immigrants to 
be apostles. 
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It is the duty of every Catholic 
to be an apostle. And the Irish 
boy or girl seeking instruction for 
a non-Catholic wife or husband- 
to-be is certainly apostolic. It 
would be such a pity were they 
ever to become so liberal as to 
think that such effort on their 
part is an intrusion. 

The missionary instinct is 
there, the generosity for the Faith 
is there. Both find expression in 
building new parishes over the 
country. 

Ronald Knox said somewhere 
that England would return to the 
Faith by default. He meant that 
Catholics only would produce 
families fruitful after the mind of 
the Nuptial Mass. The Irish im- 
migrant will perhaps make his 
best contribution to Catholic life 
here by keeping that trust in 
Providence so much out of 
fashion at the moment. 

It is here, I think, one sees 
most vividly the conflict between 
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Christian assumptions native ‘0 
Irish people, and the stupefying 
materialism which leaves nothing 
to the providence of God. How 
often does one find a mother 
being sympathised with because 
she has five children? Some- 
times the attitude of neighbours 
is less than sympathetic. 

There are, of course, a thou- 
sand problems of this sort, but 
the magnitude of immigration, 
the sheer weight of numbers, 
means a change in the climate of 
opinion. Today Catholics are no 
longer concentrated in a few 
towns. They are everywhere, in 
those country hotels, in the hos- 
pitals and on the trains and 
buses. 

Without formulating attitudes, 
the vigorous immigrants make the 
Church known and that, more 
than anything, is what we have 
long needed. The potential is 
enormous and already there are 
welcome changes for all to see. 


It Gives Him Stature 


‘THE work that men do is an essential part of their lives, not 
mainly because by it they earn bread but because a man’s 

job gives him stature and binds him to society. 
The worker who is happy in his job, with confidence in 
his management and co-operative relations with his co- 
workers, will spread his contentment throughout the com- 


munity. 


Dr. R. T. CoLiins 


Wuat did the meter say to the shilling ? 
“Glad you dropped in just now, Bob. I was about to 


go out.” 


After a tough struggle 
Urney became the sweets of 
success 


This Chocolate 

Empire started 

in a Kitchen 
MAURICE O’BRIEN 


Ne rg is a fairy-tale quality 
about the success of Urney 
that began almost fifty-two years 
ago. Mr. Henry T. Gallagher was 
Crown Solicitor for Donegal, and 
he and his wife, Eileen, lived in 
a big house in the village of 
Urney on the Tyrone-Donegal 
border. 

There was no employment in 
the neighbourhood and all the 
young girls were packing their 
bags for America. Mrs. Gallagher 
was determined to do something 
to help. The extensive Gallagher 
garden caught her eye: that was 
the solution—start bottling fruit. 

She hired a few girls and set 
to work. But there was one big 
snag: a shortage of sugar at the 
right price. It was making {150 a 
ton on the free market. But, if 
you had a permit, you could buy 
it for a third of that price. 

Mr. Gallagher—now eighty-two 
and officially retired from busi- 


ness but still watching every de- 
velopment—tells the story of how 
they changed from bottling fruit 
to making sweets : “ I don’t think 
the fruit-bottling business was 
going too well. The two of us 
came up to Dublin to see the 
Controller of Sugar, who hap- 
pened to be Rodney O’Donnell, 
a Derryman. He listened to our 
case and then said: ‘I can’t give 
you sugar for bottling fruit, but 
I'll give you some for making 
sweets.’ 

“That was the first time we 
thought of making sweets. We 
went home and my wife said she 
would have to make a start.” 

Mrs. Gallagher lost no time in 
starting her experiments in a 
saucepan on the kitchen range. 
Those first slabs of fudge and 
raspberry creams tasted well. 
That settled it ; they set up busi- 
ness in the basement. 

Soon they had a man on the 
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road with a pony and cart selling 
to the small shops, while they 
bought every trade paper they 
could lay their hands on and 
swotted up new techniques. 

Mr. Gallagher recalls those 
early days: “When one shop- 
keeper came back for an addi- 
tional supply, I said to her : ‘ The 
sweets are selling well,’ and she 
replied: ‘Oh, yes—the farmers 
find them great in the tea !’.” 

The Glasgow Confectionery Ex- 
hibition in 1920 was one of the 
turning points. Mrs. Gallagher 
met an old school companion who 
was married to a man who had 
started a sweet factory. He in- 
troduced them to his adviser and 
they headed for Dundee; and 
there they bought enough 
machinery to start a small choco- 
late factory, which they built on 
their own grounds. 

Business went well until 1922 
brought the Treaty and Partition. 
The Border by the River Finn 
ran at the bottom of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gallagher’s garden. 

“Our factory was beautifully 
situated,” smiled Mr. Gallagher. 
“When the sun went down, the 
guns were blazing and many a 
bullet struck the factory. We were 
cut off from our main markets 
south of the Border and we 
couldn’t sell anything in Belfast. 
Our goods came back marked : 
‘We Want No Pope Here.’ The 
Civil War was on and it was hard 
to get travellers.” 

But Mrs. Gallagher wasn’t go- 
ing to allow a small detail like that 
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to get in the way—she went on 
the road herself, sometimes hav- 
ing to travel by horse and cart. 

Transporting goods was ludic- 
rous. Clady Railway Station was 
beside the factory. But the goods 
had to be taken to Strabane, past 
the customs on the northern side, 
through the customs at Lifford 
(where duty was paid.) and then 
back to Clady: and on a train 
they went solemnly back through 
Strabane ! 

A fire at the factory and six- 
pence a pound duty on the impor- 
tation of chocolate into the 
Twenty-Six Counties finally de- 
cided the Gallaghers to move 
south. They came to Dublin and 
got a list of Army Camps and 
depots which the Government 
wanted to dispose of. 

“It was a hot July day in 1924 
when we inspected Tallaght 
Camp,” Mr. Gallagher remem- 
bers. “ But there was a lovely cool 
breeze blowing down from the 
mountains. I decided I wasn’t 
going any further.” 

Those were hard times, with 
very little industry moving in Tal- 
laght or nearby Clondalkin. When 
Mr. Gallagher called into the 
Dominican Priory and told one 
of the priests that he intended 
starting a chocolate factory, he 
was told: “ It’s boots the people 
want—not sweets.” 

Mr. Gallagher tells a story that 
illustrates the dreadful unemploy- 
ment situation that brought hun- 
ger in those years. One evening 
he put a notice on the gate saying 


THIS CHOCOLATE EMPIRE STARTED 


he wanted four or five men. 300 
turned up for the jobs the next 
morning. 

Thirty of the workers from the 
Tyrone factory—mainly girls— 
came to Tallaght and the new 
factory started off with a labour 
force of fifty. “And we never 
looked back,” says Mr. Gailagher. 

Business was built up on the 
home market over the years. It 
was the war that launched Urney 
into the export field. The moment 
the opportunity of selling in Eng- 
land presented itself, this wholly 
Irish-owned company was free to 
go ahead. The new market 
brought increasing employment. 

But the end of the war, when 
sugar and other raw materials 
became available in Britain, saw 
the English market declining. Now 
the company was faced with a 
big decision: whether to dismantle 
part of its plant, sack many 
workers and concentrate on the 
home market—or go out and 
fight for new export markets. It 
took up the challenge. 

Mr. Redmond Gallagher, who 
succeeded his father as chairman 
three years ago, says: “ We got 
no open-arms reception any- 
where. We had to work our way 
in.” 

The first year’s business on the 
American market was worth 
£20,000 ; last year’s figure was in 
excess of one and a half million 
dollars. 

After America came Canada, 
the Far East, the Middle East— 
anywhere from Montreal to Hong 


IN A_ KITCHEN II 
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RNEY is the largest inde- 

pendent producer of choco- 
late crumb in the country and 
earns ten per cent. of our ex- 
ports of roughly £5,000 000. 

The raw material figures are 
interesting : 3,000,000 gallons of 
milk, 3,000 tons of sugar and 
1,500 tons of glucose a year; 
300 tons of cardboard, 150 tons 
of paper. The company has its 
own box-making department. 

This is the age of. impulse 
purchasing, so design is impor- 
tant. A committee of five meets 
once a week for upgrading cur- 
rent packaging and developing 
new ideas. And there is a quality 
tasting panel of ten to pass 
judgment on the 110 different 
lines. 

yapupupnpuunoupuondnpmpupnpapnindndnin(sia( 
Kong. The Company is forever 
adding to its export markets. At 
the moment the Japanese, South 
African and West African markets 
are under active consideration. 
Last year’s earnings from exports 
—more than £1,000,000—were 
twenty-five per cent. more than 
in °59. And it is confidently 
expected that this year’s earnings 
will be up by thirty per cent. 
They are now after the British 
market in a big way. They have 
bought the Murch Co. Ltd. in 
Burnley. All Murch products are 
being manufactured in Tallaght 
and marketed through the Murch 
sales organisation in Britain. “ it 
gives us an established centre for 
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our own products on the British 
market,” explains marketing 
manager Mr. Charles D. Kelly. 
The value of the British market 
this year should be around the 
quarter of a million mark. 

The employment position has 
changed since the twenties. Dub- 
lin-born works director, Mr. 
Arthur Behan, told me: “It is 
very difficult to get female labour 
now.” 

Pay? “About five pounds a 
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week for girls over eighteen— 
plus a bonus incentive.” 

The number of employees goes 
up to 850 in the busy period, 
from May until November. Mr. 
Behan knows every worker by 
name; the incentive bonus puts 
wages on average forty per cent. 
above trade maximum rates and 
400 subsidised lunches a day are 
served by an outside company. 
And Mr. and Mrs. Gallagher, 
senior, still live on the grounds. 
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When They Label Us “ British” 


[7 is true, as Cork-born TV script writer Donal Giltinan 
states, that the English tend to judge us by the worse of 


our (human) exports. 


This is exemplified in a well-known encyclopedia, under 


the following entries : 


“BURKE, Edmund, British statesman. 


“ BURKE, Thomas, Irish criminal.” 

I have seen in other London-published reference books 
famous Irish-born men of letters described as “ English” or 
“ British ” dramatists, poets or novelists as the case might 
be, while Irishmen (like Thomas Burke, the body-snatcher), 
who were notorious in Britain in one capacity or another, 
are carefully labelled “ Irish.” 

It’s another injustice to Ireland. But how many Irish 
readers of the publications concerned protest to the pub- 
lishers about these discriminating entries? 

L1AM RIORDAN in the Irish Catholic 


WHEN I asked one young fellow what he wanted from life 
he answered: “Your job.” That’s the sort of person I 
employ. Dublin Businessman 


A CAT belonging to a Dublin publican has swallowed two 
sixpences, a penny and a shilling. So at the moment 
there’s 2s. 1d. in the kitty. 
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Its people have an inherited knowledge of how to make 
a stranger feel at home. And then there’s the lure 
of its beauty... 


What! Never had a 
West Cork Welcome ? 


DIARMUID 6 DONNABHAIN 


A TRAVELLER leaving London 
after tea can have supper the 
next evening within sight and 
sound of Atlantic breakers, as a 
guest of West Cork. 

West Cork stretches along the 
south-west coast of Ireland, from 
Kinsale to Bantry, and extends 
inland to within twenty miles of 
Cork City. In between lies a ring 
of small towns and villages, Clona- 
kilty, Rosscarbery, Glandore, 
Castletownshend, Skibbereen, Bal- 
timore, Schull, Glengarriff. 
Further inland lie Bandon, Dun- 
manway, Drimoleague, Macroom, 
Inchigeela, Gougane Barra. 

To tourists this has been almost 
an unknown land, except on its 
northern fringes, where a tourist 
route to Killarney passes through 
Macroom, Gougane Barra and 
Glengarriff. 

It is difficult to understand why 
this should be so. Between West 
Cork’s northern boundary and the 
sea lie stretches of country as 
varied and picturesque as can be 


found anywhere in these islands. 
High hills which one can climb, 
deep river valleys along which one 
can ramble, roads which run 
through wild scenery giving pano- 
ramic views of distant mountains, 
lakes, rivers and reservoirs in which 
one can fish or paddle a canoe for 
miles. 

Prehistoric remains, too, may be 
found there—caves, stone-circles, 
crannogs, standing stones. Of more 
recent date are the ruins of early 
Christian churches and abbeys, of 
the castles of native chieftains and 
Norman conquerers. 

The climate is the mildest in 
Ireland, as may be seen from the 
profusion of fuchsias and rhodo- 
dendrons along the hedges; in some 
sheltered coves sub-tropical plants 
have been introduced and thrive 
luxuriantly without any protection. 

So much for the land, what of 
its inhabitants ? Populated origi- 
nally by the native clans, whose 
lands in the more fertile regions 
had been confiscated, it bred a 
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hardy race of farmer-fishermen to 
whom the Atlantic was as familiar 
as their own little holdings. 

Their sons sailed the seven seas. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, or the 
port of Valparaiso was as well- 
known as Bristol or Cork. To their 
harbours in turn came Manxmen 
and Bretons, Frenchmen and Span- 
iards to reap the harvest of hake 
and halibut, lobsters and mackerel. 

“Carberry’s Hundred Isles,” 
however, saw others come to reap 
a bloodier harvest. In 1631, Alger- 
ine pirates raided and burned the 
little town of Baltimore. Two hun- 
dred of its inhabitants ended their 
lives in Turkish galleys. 

From the headlands of West 
Cork her people watched the war- 
ships of Nelson and Napoleon, as, 
in later days, they watched the 
Great Eastern on her maiden 
voyage and the Lusitania rushing 
to her destruction. Little wonder 
then that today these people have 
an awareness of a world beyond the 
bounds of their parish and an in- 
herited knowledge of how to make 
a stranger feel at home. 

What has West Cork to offer 
a visitor? 

If he seeks a quiet holiday, he is 
offered freedom from the noise 
which is so much a feature of 
modern life. He is offered good 
accommodation in small family 
hotels, guest-houses and private 
houses at reasonable prices. He 
will get fresh food, fresh air and 
a fresh outlook on life. If he is a 
family man with children, he will 
find that he and his wife can go 
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out at night with an easy mind. 
“Someone will look after the 
children.” 

The visitor may own a small 
boat or even a large yacht. In 
either case he has an excellent 
cruising ground at his front door. 
From Kinsale to Bantry there are 
ten ports with safe anchorage, no 
two adjacent ones being more than 
fifteen miles apart. 

He can drive, or be driven, along 
good roads through fine scenery, 
and if he is a fisherman can put 
his rod in the back of the car with 
the certainty that he will get a bit 
of fishing before he returns—and it 
will be free. Has he brought his 
golf clubs? There are seven nine- 
hole golf courses in the area, in 
any of which he will be welcomed. 

““A paradise for anglers” is a 
phrase so hackneyed that one hesi- 
tates to use it, yet nothing less can 
adequately describe the oppor- 
tunities offered to the sea-angler 
along the whole of the West Cork 
coast-line. From the shore one can 
catch bass, pollack, flounders, 
mackerel. Practically all species, 
even sharks, can be taken from a 
boat. The rivers hold brown trout ; 
salmon and sea-trout run in the 
season. There are lakes, too, which 
hold coarse fish, but their possibi- 
lities are largely unexplored. 

A writing man will learn that 
West Cork has inspired poets and 
writers for generations. Back in 
1723, Dean Swift wrote his Latin 
poem “ Carberiae Rupus ” after a 
visit to Myross. Other poets have 
sung the praises of Glandore, 
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Lough Ine, Gougane Barra. That 
gifted writer and artist, the late 
Robert Gibbings, himself a West 
Cork man, found in his native dis- 
trict material for two of his best 
books. For humorous stories of 
Irish life, few have equalled the 
works of Somerville and Ross 
written in the little village of 
Castletownshend. 

Because of its mild climate, West 
Cork may be enjoyed over a longer 
period than many other regions. 
Even in winter one can find 
attractions in this countryside. 
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It may be on the back of a stout- 
hearted “lepper” clearing stone 
walls and thorn fences, as the 
“View halloo” rings across the 
valley, or it may be in brushing 
through the undergrowth of a 
quiet wood to get a crack at a 
pheasant. Or again it may be in 
lying hidden behind a turf rick 
waiting for the evening flight of 
the duck. 

Whichever it is, the visitor is 
assured of a genial, friendly atmo- 
sphere—the atmosphere of a West 
Cork welcome. 


Who'd be an Office Worker ? 


HERE is a list of rules and regulations issued for office 


workers in 1872: 


1. Office employees will daily sweep the floors, dust the 
furniture, shelves and showcases. 

2. Each day fill lamps, clean chimneys, and trim wicks. 
Wash the windows once a week. 

3. Each clerk will bring in a bucket of water and a scuttle 


of coal for the day’s business. 


4. Make your pens carefully. You may whittle nibs to your 


individual taste. 


5. This office will open at 7 a.m. and close at & p.m. daily 
except on the Sabbath, on which day it will remain closed. 

6. Men employees will be given an evening off each 
week for courting purposes, or two evenings a week if they 


go regularly to church. 


7. Every employee should lay aside from each pay a 
goodly sum of his earnings for his benefits during his 
declining, so that he will not become a burden upon the 


charity of his betters. 


Halo, There ! 


OTICE seen at the rear of a Dublin music firm’s van: 
“ Drive carefully—we are running out of harps.” 
Are we to take it that the firm are official suppliers to 


St. Peter ? 


L.R. 


Millions of tons of processed potatoes annually . . . 
We are ideally sited to process them 


There’s a Golden Future for 


Ready-to-Cook Spuds 


MICHAEL O’BEIRNE 


p° you —_ ~“. the peeled-off 
skin average-sized 
potato am cover a width of 
thirty-two inches? 

Multiply that by twelve, or by 
twenty, and you have some idea of 
one daily task facing the mothers 
of most medium to fairly large 
families. Peeling potatoes is just 
another of those dull, repetitive 
jobs of which the housewife 
would gladly be relieved. It’s 
messy, wasteful, tiresome and con- 
stitutes a daily interruption of 
cooking time. 

As yet, to produce peeled whole 
potatoes en masse, no economical 
process has been devised; but 
here in Ireland we possess not 
only a humid soil ideal for agri- 
cultural production, but also a 
natural advantage which could be 
utilised to process all the year 
through many millions of tons of 
“new ” potatoes. 

The challenge facing modern 
Ireland is to provide maximum 
employment by utilising all our 
resources to the full. Already we 


enjoy some of the fruits of initia- 
tive and hard thinking by the 
Government, backed up by go- 
ahead private enterprise. But to 
cater for exacting modern demands 
in the teeth of increasing competi- 
tion, maximum use must be made 
of every available means of speed- 
ing and expanding the export to 
world markets of our manufactured 
goods and agricultural produce— 
processed, where possible, for ready 
sale. 

Much has already been done in 
this direction and there is promise 
of considerable development. 
Spearhead investigation of possi- 
bilities by the Irish Sugar Com- 
pany, for one, has hit the bull’s 
eye of a target as important as our 
livestock trade—for the export of 
processed foods. 

The trend favouring processed 
foodstuffs is one of the main 
characteristics of present-day life; 
a demand arising from changed 
circumstances which is being met 
by means of modern technology 
such as the newest of all process- 
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The Basis of Success 


[NDECISION is fatal. I'd rather make a wrong decision, many 
of them, than build up a habit of indecision. 
I’ve known men who built successful careers in spite of 
many wrong decisions, but never one who built a career on 


indecisions. 


If you’re wallowing in indecisions you certainly can’t act 
—and action is the basis of success. 


JAMES WALKER 
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ing techniques, quick-freeze dry- 
ing. For years we have availed of 
many imported, naturally-pro- 
cessed foods, so familiar that we 
no longer think of them as pro- 
cessed. Yet, such fruits as dates, 
figs and prunes (really plums) and 
the grape-vine fruits—currants, 
raisins and sultanas—are the 
nature-dried produce of hot 
countries where local advantages 
have long been used to produce 
profitable exports. 

Initiative shown by the Irish 
Sugar Company in extending the 
food export drive is being helped 
by the co-operative spirit of estab- 
lished Irish processing firms. Now 
a three-pronged advance is being 
made by the Irish Sugar Co.: the 
Carlow Cannery to process fruit, 
vegetables and soups; the pilot 
Fast- Freeze-Drying plant at 
Mallow to process meat, fish, etc., 
with an initial intake of five tons 
a day; and, at Tuam, a factory for 
the manufacture of potato flakes— 
“instant ” potatoes—needing only 
the addition of hot water, milk 
and butter. 

Based on a patent developed by 
the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Irish Potato Flakes will 
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produce perfect mashed potatoes 
within minutes. Potatoes in flake 
form are already proving popular 
with consumers in America, 
Canada, England, Germany and 
South Africa. The product is sold 
in packs containing four to six 
helpings and also in “ hotel-size ” 
packs (a great saver of time and 
food in catering establishments). 
Apart from the home demand, 
there is a growing foreign market 
for such foods as the processed 
potato. 

Unknown in Europe before the 
16th century, when it was intro- 
duced from South America to 
Spain, thence to Ireland, the 
potato soon became generally 
popular. The areas under potato 
crops in different countries in 1945, 
at the end of World War II, pro- 
vide interesting comparisons. Ger- 
many came first with a potato- 
bearing area of 4,917,000 acres. 
France had 3,089,000 acres under 
potatoes; the U.S., 2,824,000; the 
U.K., 1,398,000, and Ireland 
388,000 acres. 

By 1951 the area in Ireland 
under potatoes had been expanded 
to almost half a million—466,000 
—statute acres. With an average 
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yield of six tons per acre, and 
adding a conservative amount 
from garden cultivation, we pro- 
duced in 1951 3,000,000 tons of 
potatoes. But figures recently com- 
piled by Mr. P. M. Austin Bourke, 
and published by the Statistical 
and Social Inquiry Society of 
Ireland, reveal that our potential 
output is far greater than that. 

In 1844, when our population 
exceeded 8,000,000, the area under 
potatoes in Ireland was 2,377,946 
statute acres (roughly 14,000,000 
tons). In 1845, when by autumn 
the first signs of blight came to 
light, over two and a half million 
statute acres were under potatoes. 
In the year of the Famine, 1846, 
when blight finally struck, the 
acreage under potatoes amounted 
to 1,639,088. 

The potato-processing plant at 
Tuam, Co. Galway, is expected to 
be in production this year. 
Although only 5,000 tons of 
potatoes will be dealt with in the 
first year, farmers in the west will 
benefit greatly by this guaranteed 
market. 

Meanwhile there are other possi- 
bilities in the preparation of 
potatoes for ready sale, which 
could benefit the whole country, 


and especially farmers along the 
eastern coast. No potato-peeling 
machine, however costly and 
elaborate, could be expected to 
compete with the machine provided 
by nature along the length of our 
south-eastern beaches. 

Here—along miles of desert- 
island strands around Co. Wexford, 
for example—the advancing and 
receding tides and the golden 
sands together constitute a giant, 
ready-made machine for cleaning 
and peeling potatoes. The con- 
struction of a railed-in enclosure 
to cage a few tons of potatoes—if 
miniature pilot tests justify it— 
would be part of the engineering 
work involved in retaining, then 
lifting the potatoes for transfer 
(with prior treatment if required 
to prevent browning) to on-the- 
spot packing stations on the 
beaches. 

Sea and sand, combining in a 
non-stop rolling and abrasive 
action, might well in a single day 
produce thousands of tons of 
peeled potatoes for one packag- 
ing station alone. Here is an idea 
worth testing by the farmers of 
Wexford—and a chance to win 
back an advantage from the eroding 
sea. 
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A MAN is as big as the things that annoy him. 


SAMUEL BUTLER 


NEWLYWEDS are married couples who need only one tele- 


vision set. 
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The speediest ladder-climber 
in show business gets his big 
chance 


PETER O’TOOLE 


knows he’s a 


Good Actor 


BARBARA PAUL 


ETER O’TOOLE’S show busi- 

ness career is a success story 
with a difference. The way he 
scurried over the lower and middle 
rungs of the ladder and made 
the top before most of us even 
knew he existed, is as exciting as 
the man himself. He can still walk 
into any pub (and he often does) 
without having to worry about 
being recognised. And if it weren’t 
for his publicity men, no red car- 
pet would be laid out for him at 
any airport. 

Yet he is now in Jordan, earn- 
ing a fabulous (undisclosed) sum 
for playing the title réle im 
Lawrence of Arabia. T. E, Law- 
rence was the most romantic, 
enigmatic and fascinating per- 
sonality to come out of the first 
World War—a quiet Oxford 
graduate who, _ single-handed, 
welded together warring tribes in 
the Arabian desert into the guerilla 


army which broke the back of the 
Ottoman Empire. Then, hailed as 
uncrowned king of Arabia, under 
an assumed name he joined the 
Royal Air Force. 

“Talk of a three-dimensional 
character—this one had a dozen 
double dimensions,” says O’Toole. 
“The part is a gift to any actor.” 

Film-makers the world over 
waited twenty-five years for the 
film rights to become available. 
When Sam Spiegel (who made 
Bridge on the River Kwai) bought 
them last year, show business 
people speculated about who would 
hit the jackpot and get the lead 
part of the 1960s. Lawrence won’t 
be made on a budget; Columbia 
Pictures say it is to cost whatever 
is necessary to make it a success. 
Supporting réles were accepted by 
Jack Hawkins, Cary Grant, Kirk 
Douglas—still the prize part was 
vacant. Then Spiegel announced 


Condensed from Everywoman (London) 
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that Peter O’Toole was his choice. 
That was a surprise to everybody 
—except Peter himself. 

“T think their choice is sensible 
and logical,” he told me calmly. 
“If they’d chosen Brando, the 
audience would have spent the 
first twenty minutes of the film 
watching Brando and not Law- 
rence. With me in the part they'll 
be looking at Lawrence from the 
beginning and won’t waste any 
precious minutes looking at me. 
They don’t know me.” After a 
well-timed pause, he added, “ But 
they will, you know, they will.” 

Peter O’Toole is so utterly 
lacking in any “side”, any hypo- 
crisy, that it would have been quite 
out of character for him to pre- 
tend that he felt unworthy of the 
honour. 

“Of course I’m a good actor,” 
he said. “An actor who doesn’t 
think he’s good ought to take to 
beachcombing or  bee-keeping. 
Mind you, I know only too well 
that I’m not a complete actor yet; 
I've got a lot to learn, and learn 
it I will. But I wasn’t bad at 
Stratford where, last season, I 
was the youngest actor ever to 
play three leads, first go; but I'll 
be better when I get back to Strat- 
ford again, in a few years’ time.” 

Again, with typical O’Toole 
honesty, he went on to say, “ Of 
course, it also helped that I look 
rather like Lawrence.” He pro- 
duced a picture of himself in Arab 
dress and one of Lawrence to show 
me. The resemblance really is 
striking, but it’s only in appear- 


ance that the two men have any- 
thing in common. There is 
nothing of the mystery man or the 
introvert about Peter. He’s unin- 
hibited, ebullient, loves the world 
he has at his feet, and takes an 
affectionate interest in anyone he 
happens to meet. He, his wife, 
actress Sian Phillips, and year-old 
baby Kate are a happy family. 

Peter Shamus O’Toole was born 
twenty-seven years ago in Ireland. 
Though the family moved to Leeds 
when Peter was quite young, he 
still has an Irish accent. 

He is well over six feet tall; his 
hair is normally dark, but is now 
straw-coloured for Lawrence. His 
eyes are blue and they flash 
laughter. He dresses casually, in 
weekend clothes all the week, but 
he doesn’t have a “thing ” about 
bohemian clothes. He always 
wears something green. “ No, I’m 
not superstitious. I just like green 
and feel happy wearing it.” 

His father is a bookmaker and it 
amuses Peter when the film com- 
pany who is “ building him up” 
calls him “* businessman and com- 
pany director.” He left school at 
fourteen and became, first, office 
boy, then cub-reporter on the 
Yorkshire Evening News. “I spent 
all my time working with amateur 
drama groups and was neither 
good at nor interested in my job. 
Then after an undistinguished 
two years’ service with the Navy, 
I applied for a Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art three-year scholar- 
ship.” He got it. 

“At R.A.D.A. I learned the 
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[NSTINCTIVE in human nature 


is the deep craving of every 


sick man, woman or child for something more from their 
doctor than the mere display of professional skill. 

They ask of him complete respect for the confidences they 
impart and for the secrets of their lives which he may learn ; 


a conviction that his first loya 
persuasion that he is treating 


Ity is to their welfare ; and a 
them not simply as economic 


units to be repaired for speedy return to the labour market 


or to be scheduled for scrap 
bodies for grading, but as. h 


ping, not as mere minds or 
uman persons and with the 


respect due to the human personality in its totality. 


F. M. R. WALSHE, 
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technicalities of acting. Voice pro- 
duction, how to cross the stage, 
and all the rest. But the real act- 
ing one learns is from watching 
brilliant actors, and also by watch- 
ing those who do it all wrong.” 

After R.A.D.A. came three years 
at the Bristol Old Vic. “I played 
about eighty parts, heavies mostly, 
from Hamlet to Jimmy Porter.” 
While still at Bristol, he was 
offered a small part in the musical 
Oh My Papa in London. The play 
didn’t run long, and nobody “ dis- 
covered ” Peter, but he did get his 
name into the papers. 

After this he went on tour with 
a comedy, which flopped before it 
reached London. A young actress, 
Sian Phillips, had joined the cast, 
too. After playing Hedda Gabler 
and other classics she had been 
hailed as a new Sarah Bernhardt, 
and she needed to prove to pro- 
ducers “that I was neither fifty 
years old nor deadly earnest.” 

Peter and Sian played a brother 
and sister in that production, but 
“our feelings were soon anything 
but brotherly and sisterly, and so 
we got married.” At that time, Sian 


M.D., in the Sunday Times 
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looked like becoming an inter- 
national star. Did Peter mind? 
“Good Lord, no,” he roared, and 
Sian assured me that he really 
didn’t. He adores her, and con- 
siders her acting “ possibly a bit 
better than mine.” 

Sian is Welsh and has never 
spoken English at home. “ My 
parents would think it odd if I 
did.” Last winter she appeared 
with the Stratford Company in 
London, the very company which 
sued Peter (unsuccessfully) for 
alleged breach of contract when he 
accepted the Lawrence réle and 
couldn’t play a part they wanted 
him for. Wasn’t it awkward for 
Sian, working with a director who 
wasn’t on the best of terms with 
her husband? “ Might have been,” 
Peter said, “if Sian were a shy 
and retiring violet, but she isn’t 
that.” 

While Peter oozes charm and 
tremendous “ presence” at sight, 
Sian’s personality is more decep- 
tive. With hardly any make-up 
and in off-the-peg, neat rather 
than stunning clothes, she looks 
at first sight like a pretty, intelli- 
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gent nurse off-duty. The O’Tooles 
extract the largest amount of fun 
possible from everything they do. 
Their hospitality is utterly in- 
formal. Four children of friends of 
mine, hitch-hiking on the Oxford- 
Stratford road last summer, were 
given a lift by Peter (and they 
weren’t alluring teenagers! ), 
shown over the theatre by him 
and then taken to his house for an 
enormous tea. 

The parties in the house which 
the O’Tooles rented for the season 
in Stratford will be remembered 
for a long time; for their gaiety, 
their good conversation, the people 
Peter and Sian count among their 
friends. One guest told me how, 
after a long talk with a young man 
there, he asked him, “Are you 
in the Stratford Company?” 
“No,” said the other. “I’m the 
chauffeur who goes with Peter’s 
hired car.” 

What has been called his wild- 


ness is really an outsize amount 
of Celtic energy and joy of living. 
Peter and Sian together translate 
old Welsh and old French ballads, 
and Peter composes his own music, 
too. He is an accomplished 
guitarist and says he thinks he is 
the only actor who, in the Taming 
of the Shrew at Stratford, ever 
sang his own words and music to 
his own guitar. 

Guitar playing and collecting, 
he says, are his only hobbies 
“apart from reading and talking, 
which aren’t hobbies but more like 
breathing—necessary for survival.” 
He is certain that financial suc- 
cess won’t make much difference 
to his way of life. “ Most of the 
money goes into a film company 
I’ve formed to make satirical 
comedies. The first of these is 
going before the cameras soon, 
while I’m out in the desert. I did 
most of the donkey work before 
leaving.” 
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The Solitary Sport 


Wuart is the strangest thing about angling? This—that it 

is a solitary sport. Even if engaged in fishing very good 
water, the angler dislikes seeing another angler, even if he 
is downstream and far away. The ideal situation is to fish 
in a very big lake, from a boat anchored in the centre. 

And whom does the true angler bitterly dislike? The low 
character who waits for floods and then fishes with a worm 
on the hook. It’s just a form of riverside murder, wholly 
despicable. It’s worse than poaching. 

GEORGE KNOWALL in the Carlow Nationalist 


AT a wedding breakfast the bridegroom spoke for twenty- 
five minutes, His pals say it will be a long time before 
he gets another chance like that. 
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There’s Big 
Money in 
Sea-F ishing 


ARRY CULHANE LOOKS WHAT A 

man who goes fishing for the 
sea’s big fish should look like... . 
Six feet tall, widely built, with 
powerful shoulders and _ strong 
hands, the flush of outdoor life on 
his face. 

He was taking me round Kinsale, 
the Cork village, fishermen tell me, 
that is becoming a legend among 
the 3,000,000 anglers of Britain 
who like to put on oilskins and 
sou’westers and set out in search of 
sea fish. 

Culhane is one of the success 
stories of the new Ireland. Thirty- 
nine years ago, when he was ten, 
he emigrated to Canada, married, 
and had his children there. 

But the call of Ireland was 
strong. The Irish Tourist Board 
was beginning to step up its activi- 
ties. He consulted them, decided to 
go in for fishing—always his one 
great hobby—and picked on Kin- 
sale, 

“There’s every kind of fish 
here, from shark to herring. And 
there’s every kind of fishing—river, 
estuary, harbour, deep-sea and 
oceanic.” 

He pointed out across the 
harbour. “ By oceanic I mean the 
really big stuff out in the open 


waters of the Gulf Stream, 100 
fathoms deep. Make no mistake, sea 
fishing is the most rapidly growing 
sport in the world today.” 

Three million men (and some 
women) go in for it in Britain and 
belong to clubs. That’s a check- 
able figure, but there’s probably 
another couple of million who go 
it alone. 

This season Kinsale opens as 
Ireland’s first big-scale “ fishing 
station ”, 

“IT am certain that angling— 
both fresh water and sea fishing— 
will become as important to the 
Irish economy as ski-ing is to the 
Swiss,” says Culhane, 

Roy CHARLTON in the Daily Mail 


Romance about the Stars 
WITH A PLANETARIUM TO BE BUILT 

in Armagh and astronomy a big 
talking point, I recently took the 
opportunity of realising a year’s-old 
ambition to meet a real-life astron- 
omer. 

A steady diet of science fiction 
since the age of eight had led me 
to consider astronomers strange, 
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unworldly creatures, steely-eyed 
and coldly scientific. This image 
was shattered when I met Dr. E. 
M. Lindsay, director of Armagh 
Observatory. 

Dr. Lindsay has never lost his 
boyhood feeling of romance about 
the stars—no true astronomer ever 
does, he says—and in fact the feel- 
ing has increased since now there 
is something deeper added to 
boyish curiosity. 

An astronomer’s life was once 
described as a very simple one— 
by night he studies the stars and 
by day engages in mathematics. 
When I asked Dr. Lindsay what he 
thought of the definition, he para- 
phrased it slightly: “ The modern 
astronomer photographs the stars 
all night and studies the photo- 
graphs all day. 

“The aim of the astronomer is 
to write a history of the universe,” 
he says. “ My ambition is to con- 
tribute to this in some small way.” 

Belfast Telegraph 


Messenger into Legate 

N IRISH EMIGRANT’S SON WHO 

turned down a Wall Street 
partnership and eventually became 
a Cardinal (and who was appointed 
Papal Legate to the Patrician cele- 
brations in Armagh) is Cardinal 
McIntyre, New York-born Arch- 
bishop of Los Angeles. 

Cardinal McIntyre’s mother was 
Mary Pelly, from Kiltorma, County 
Galway. She died when he was a 
child and his father became an 
invalid soon afterwards. 

The boy’s first job was as a 
messenger on the New York Stock 
Exchange and his pay was three 
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dollars a week, James McIntyre 
won rapid promotion and studied 
in Columbia University at night. 
At twenty-eight he was offered a 
partnership in his firm, one of the 
most important in Wall Street. 
He refused because for years he 
had wanted to become a priest. It 
was only his sense of duty to his 
father—who was now dead—that 
had prevented him from doing so. 
He became Auxiliary Bishop of 
New York in 1940 and eight years 
later was appointed Archbishop of 
Los Angeles. He became a Cardinal 
in 1953. 
The Universe 


Portrait of a Housewife 
]F EVER Mrs. MAUREEN QUINN 
goes into the catering business 
she should be an_ immediate 
success. For every day of her life 
she cooks, cleans and washes for 
eighteen people. And when all her 
children are together—there are 
two in America and one in England 
—the total zooms to twenty-one. 

Forty-four-year-old Mrs. Quinn 
is Galway’s proudest and happiest 
mother. 

“I have never regretted a 
moment of my life,” she told me 
as she prepared to put her four- 
week-old infant daughter Consillio 
to bed. “ And I advise every young 
girl to get married young and have 
a big family like I did.” 

Maureen Linnane was only nine- 
teen when she married Frank 
Quinn, who was twenty-seven. 

Mrs. Quinn’s day begins at 
6.45 a.m, The first thing she does 
is to bath and wash the baby. At 
about 7.15 she begins to get break- 
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fast. By 9 o'clock all the children 
have left for school and by ten her 
older sons—who work in their 
father’s supply store business— 
have gone out to work. 

“After I finish washing up I 
begin the housework — making 
beds, washing the floors, and so on. 
I usually have to interrupt this 
around 11 o’clock, to begin the 
lunch.” 

The Quinns eat a_ stone of 
potatoes every day and _ several 
pounds of vegetables, And despite 
the rush of hungry feet Mrs. Quinn 
always manages to prepare a 
dessert. 

After lunch she returns to house- 
work, and when she has finished 
cleaning she begins her baking. 
Afterwards come sewing and iron- 
ing, which usually have to be sus- 
pended for tea. Tea _ finishes 
around 7.30 p.m., when the Rosary 
is said. 

The smaller children go to bed 
at 8 o'clock, and everybody, in- 
cluding Mrs, Quinn, is tucked away 
by II p.m. 

Sunday Dispatch 


Hopes for Irish Derby 
EET A WOMAN OWNER-BREEDER, 
blonde, brainy and beautiful to 
boot, with eyes on a quintette of 
entries that will carry her colours 


No Delph-ic Oracle ! 


CAPSULES 25 


in what promises to be one of the 
richest races in the world—the 
Irish Sweeps’ Derby of 1962. 

Her name is Mrs. Mullion, her 
domiciles Kildare and Hong Kong, 
and her interests are her husband, 
children and horses in that order. 

It was because of the former she 
became interested in the latter and, 
on account of all three, plus her 
own Irish ancestry, set up residence 
at Ballymore Eustace and started 
a stud farm. 

As the wife of a Scottish-born 
shipping magnate, James Robert- 
son Mullion, who was instru- 
mental in acquiring several much- 
needed vessels for Irish Shipping, 
Ltd., during World War II, she 
decided that a hobby of some kind 
was mecessary as an antidote to 
combat her husband’s growing 
absorption in commerce. 

Accordingly she bought a horse 
that worked the trick by winning 
first time out and creating within 
the family a sense of competitive 
interest. 

From that it was but a step to 
acquiring a string of racers, a stud 
farm, and a residence in Ireland, 
where together with their two 
schoolboy sons all the family could 
enjoy happy carefree holidays. 

PETRONELLA O’FLANAGAN in the 

Sunday Press 


‘THE hen-pecked husband was terribly disappointed when 
his wife gave birth to a baby daughter. He confided 
to a friend. “I was hoping for a boy to help me with the 


dishes.” 


‘THE best medicine I know for rheumatism is to give thanks 


that it isn’t the gout. 


J.B. 


Answering a question many people have asked 


What does UNESCO mean to Us? 


CAPTAIN P. D. O°7DONNELL 


HE Government’s decision to 

add Ireland to the many 
member nations of Unesco will 
be met with applause, at least by 
those who know what it means 
to the man in the street. Its pur- 
pose is “to contribute to peace 
and security by promoting colla- 
boration among the nations 
through education, science and 
culture, in order to further uni- 
versal respect for justice, for the 
rule of law, and for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms which 
are affirmed for the peoples of 
the world without distinction of 
race, sex, language or religion, by 
the Charter of the United 
Nations.” 

The biggest impact of Unesco 
on Ireland will, it is hoped, be 
under the heading of Unesco 
Fellowships and Travel Grants. 
Each year Unesco awards a 
number of fellowships for study 
abroad in subjects closely related 
to its current programme. The 
fellowships are usually awarded to 
mature persons, already estab- 
lished in their professions, and 
are generally aimed at the training 
of specialists for work on educa- 
tional, scientific or cultural 
development programmes in mem- 
ber states. 


Preliminary selection is made 
by the governments of Unesco’s 
member states, so applications 
should be sent to the Department 
of Education or the Department 
of External Affairs, whichever our 
government decides to appoint in 
the matter. No applications should 
be sent direct to Unesco. 

Last year, fifty-four planned 
programme fellowships were 
Offered in the following fields : 
educational psychology, social 
implications of industrialisation, 
teaching of journalism, oceano- 
graphy, creative arts, reading 
materials for new literates, and 
international understanding. 

Under the heading “ Technical 
Assistance” 150 fellowships were 
offered in 1960 for : primary and 
secondary education, teacher 
training, fundamental education, 
technical education, science teach- 
ing, educational administration, 
vocational education, nuclear phy- 
sics, educational research, scienti- 
fic research, museography, educa- 
tional broadcasting, scientific 
documentation and textbook re- 
production. 

In the participation programme, 
somewhat similar fields were open 
with the addition of women’s 
education, agricultural education, 
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Gives Us a Lift 
QONE reason we get so little excitement out of our daily lives 
is because we put so little enthusiasm into our hourly 
living. Whenever we meet a person who is genuinely enthust- 


astic, it gives us a lift. 


Such people are givers-of-themselves and are welcome 
wherever they go, because they make life more interesting. 
Each of us can do the same for other people. 
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rural teacher training, librarian- 
ship, preservation of monuments, 
art education, music, arts and 
crafts education, theatre orga- 
nisation, and the peaceful use of 
atomic energy, medicinal plants, 
social sciences, educational tele- 
vision, educational film, film docu- 
mentation, journalism and mathe- 
matics. These awards, however, 
are open only to nationals of 
countries which have made a 
request to Unesco for these 
fellowships. 

There are also grants for 
Regional Cultural Studies, open 
to post-graduate students for 
studies in fields which can con- 
tribute to Unesco’s major project 
on Mutual Appreciation of 
Eastern and Western Cultural 
Values. Individual travel grants 
for educational leaders are open 
to candidates having experience 
in some branch of education, for 
study of social and educational 
conditions in another region. 

The most interesting grants are 
those of the Group Travel for 
Workers’ Study Tours in Europe, 
which are granted to groups of 
about fifteen persons participating 
in study tours abroad spon- 
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sored by workers’ organisations. 
Recipients must be workers and 
members of a national affiliate of 
an international workers’ orga- 
nisation. Grants are awarded to 
about fifty groups a year cover- 
ing the whole scope of Unesco’s 
member nations. 

* Unesco Youth Travel Grants 
are open to members of: national 
-affiliates of international youth 
and student organisations, for 
study of youth and student 
cultural and educational activities 
related to Unesco’s programme. 
These grants are dealt with by 
the organisation of which can- 
didates are members, and not by 
Unesco directly. 

Unesco’s_ publication, Study 
Abroad, is an invaluable manual 
for anyone contemplating study in 
a foreign country, as it also is 
for universities and libraries, and 
is most useful in promoting edu- 
cational contacts throughout the 
world. 

An extract says: “Last year, 
177,000 students enrolled for 
higher education in countries not 
their own. The handbook brings 
you the latest information on 
go,000 fellowships and scholar- 
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ships offered by governments, 
universities, foundations and other 
institutions in 111 countries. A 
perfected system of classification 
will help you to find rapidly all 
the details : who can study what 
subjects, and where, what is the 
amount of each award and how 
and where applications may be 
made.” It costs 15/- and can be 
obtained from Unesco national 
distributors (in Ireland: The 
National Press, 2 Wellington 
Road, Ballsbridge, Dublin). 
Other Unesco publications are 
Vacations Abroad, which contains 


Straight from the Sea 


information on summer courses, 
study tours and work camps (6/-), 
while the popular Unesco Courier, 
a monthly review, tells in picture 
and story how the people of the 
world are moving together to 
create world peace. Some issues 
deal with one country or region. 
Finally, there are available on 
application Unesco Book Coupons 
which can be used to purchase 
all books and periodicals of an 
educational, scientific or cultural 
character, subject to certain con- 
ditions, which are published 
direct from Unesco in Paris. 
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WHEN I say that I am “ hard up” I am unconsciously talk- 

ing like a sailor. In a square-rigged ship caught by a 
heavy squall, the helm is always put hard up, to bear away 
from the wind. The analogy with a man who is very short 
of ready money is easy to see. 

To be “taken aback”, to “ swing the lead ”, to “ get your 
bearings ”, to “take, your departure”, to be the “ main- 
stay ” of anything, all come from the language of the sailors. 
Similarly to be “‘ overwhelmed ”—the reference is to the sea 
coming over the helm in heavy weather—and to “hold on 
to the bitter end” are purely nautical terms. 

When a ship is dragging her anchor in a gale she keeps 
on paying out cable until it is out to the bitts—the last bit 
of cable, the bitter end! 


M.A.T. in the Evening Mail 


“ RAFFERTY,” exclaimed Mr. Dolan, “your boy threw a 
lump of coal at my boy!” 
“Well, that’s a Rafferty for you! When he feels there’s 
a principle at stake, he doesn’t think of the expense.” 
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Their patriarchal land is one of the last strongholds 
of custom and racial purity left in Europe 


Those Basques have the Secret 
of Good Living 


RICHARD J. MacCULLAGH 


OING south from Paris on one 
of the fast and comfortable 
French trains, the traveller will 
reach the Basque country—the 
Céte Basque—in seven hours. 
About 1,000,000 Basques live in 
the provinces shared by France 
and Spain, an area of wild moun- 
tains, rolling hills, forest and ver- 
dant valleys where nestle villages 
of red-tiled, white-walled houses. 
Perhaps in some quiet spot 
like a Basque churchyard where 
the smell of thyme is like incense 
—all around are great and ancient 
yews and the wavy plumes of the 
tamarisk, then the eye rests on 
those reddish-brown  discoidal 
tombstones graven with the 
sacred Swastika of the East—is 
the place to think of this 
mysterious Basque race. Is there 
a clue to their origin in their com- 
ma-like curvilinear Swastika, or in 
their manner of reckoning in 
twenties like the Mayas?—here 
one thinks of fabled Atlantis and 
patriarchal wanderings. 
It is not lost time to sit in 


some old sunny- churchyard like 
that of Bidart, and think of the 
beginnings of the race. It is as if 
some visitor to Ireland was to 
muse awhile at “royal and 
saintly Cashel”, or watch the 
twilight fall on the grassy hill of 
Tara. 

The scent of the wild mint and 
pines lingers almost to Bayonne, 
the gateway to the Basque 
country. Here on the site of 
Roman Lapurdum stands the 
capital of the Basques, though not 
typical of them, for Bayonne in 
some aspects might be mistaken 
for an English town. It’s a 
pleasant place with green-shut- 
tered white houses, and the centre 
of Basque culture. 

Though the commercial capi- 
tal of this region and a busy port, 
Bayonne’s old town with its fine 
Gothic cathedral, magnificent 
stained glass, 14th century clois- 
ter, arcaded streets, Basque 
museum, wine-shops (with goat- 
skin bottles waiting to be filled 
from huge casks of wine) has 
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attractions for those who love 
old and beautiful things, whether 
they be ancient chansons or 
paintings by El Greco and Goya 
in the Bonnat Museum. 

Bayonne provides also ample 
introduction to the foods and 
drinks peculiar to the area. For 
instance chocolate drinks are 
flavoured with cinnamon and 
headed with whipped cream. 
Food is tasty in the restaurants 
and fine hams hanging from 
ceilings remind one that the in- 
genious culinary techniques evolve 
from basic peasant stocks. As 4 
rarity there is izerd—the Pyrenees 
chamois, and with your fish the 
wine is the white Herriko- 
Amoa. There are also lovely fish 
soups and casserole dishes of 
chipivones. 

No other European peoples 
rival the Basques in traditional 
festivals and dances. These dances 
passionately express much of the 
folk-lore and culture which char- 
acterise the peasant. In Soule 
Province is performed the five- 
centuries old Mascarade around a 
glass of wine which must not be 
spilled. 

In the fiestas the mayor, step- 
ping to music, places a_half- 
filled goblet on the ground. The 
dance symbolises the struggle be- 
tween good and evil: here are 
Christians and Imps, the Cat, the 
Man-Woman and the Swineherd 
and the Horseman who rides a 
hobby horse. The contestants 
dance and swirl dangerously near 
the goblet and finally the 


“Zamalzan” jumps onto it, 
standing on his left foot makes 
the sign of the cross with his 
right foot, then leaps high and 
off the goblet without spilling one 
drop. 

From Bayonne the Basque 
coast is approached through 
Biarritz. Though modern in its 
amenities the town reflects the 
life of the Second Empire. The 
Empress Eugénie loved to take 
the air here and of course half 
the crowned heads of Europe 
followed suit. 

South from Biarritz on the 
Atlantic coast lie quaint old ports 
and fine beaches. Of more than 
passing interest is St. Jean-de- 
Luz, a Basque whaling port 
famed for its harpooners who 
used to hunt off our west Irish 


coasts, Iceland and Greenland. , 


Now instead of manning whalers 
and corsair fleets the seamen 
crew the  tunny-fishers. The 
ancient Blessing of the ships at 
the Feast of the Epiphany sur- 
vives for the out-faring of the 
tunny-fishers. 

In these Basque ports there 
lingers a salty atmosphere of the 
sea—even in the churches thank- 
ful seamen have raised their ship- 
model votive offerings which sail 
beneath the vaulted roofs. “ The 
Captains and the Kings de- 
part—” but St. Jean-de-Luz 
chooses to remember that nuptial 
journey to its church of St. Jean 
Baptiste where the Spanish In- 
fanta Maria Theresa married 
Louis XIV—but the door they 
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passed through was immediately 
built up, so that even today no 
commoner may follow where 
those royal feet trod. 

Leaving the French Basque 
coast one may explore inland by 
a circular route which covers the 
heart of the Basque country. In 
fact it is a part of the old Pil- 
grims’ Way and thereon is situa- 
ted St.-Jean-Pied-de-Port (St. 
John at the foot of the Pass). 
When the pilgrims were sighted 
the church bells tolled, and here 
too the Jongleurs marched to the 
chant of The Song of Roland. 
Today the patient yoke of oxen 
are out-paced by cars, but are 
one with the spirit of this timeless 
land. 

The great wide-eaved farm- 
houses are expressions of that 
patriarchal life. Love of the old 
homestead is almost a religion. It 
is passionate like their love of 


land and race. The French Gov- 
ernment tried but could not break 
the ancient Basque laws of family 
successions to the homestead. If 
one remembers this characteristic 
it goes far to establish intimacy 
with a polite but proud people. 

There are old-time pathetic 
gestures which symbolise in per- 
fection this love of home. When a 
person dies a tile may be lifted 
from the house roof so that the 
soul may take its flight—as if the 
soul dwelt in the house as well as 
in the body. In the early morning 
one may meet a funeral party 
walking in single file, the cloaked 
leader bearing a cross, men in 
capes and black-hooded women 
(like those of Kinsale) following 
—to us it seems like a mediaeval 
march. 

The Basques are a sport-loving 
people and the hard-hitting pelota 
game produces a click-click on 
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walls which is the most charac- 
teristic sound in all Basque-land. 
In Biarritz alone there is a wide 
range of open-air and sporting 
events. 

As well as the Festival of the 
Sea, bull fights and other tradi- 
tional things like Pelota and 
Basque Ballet, there is the 
Concours d’Elegance for motor- 
cars, flat-racing and trotting races, 
yachting and gliding, and Irish 
people will enjoy the Interna- 
tional Horse Show and Polo 
Tournament. Although the Biar- 
ritz Grand Season lasts from July 
I to September 20 the resort 
enjoys visitors all through the 
year. 

This mysterious and patriarchal 


So That’s the Reason ? 
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land, known throughout the ages 
as Eskualherria, is one of the last 
strongholds of custom and racial 
purity left in Europe. Beyond the 
mountains lives the other half of 
the proud people—the Spanish 
Basques, and they too are well 
worth visiting. 

Deep in the heart of the 
Basque country one will find the 
perfect antidote to that unease 
occasioned by the tempo of 
modern city societies. The shep- 
herd recites the ancient chansons 
under the stars; it is as if he 
hears ancestral voices. He is one 
with the past, and with the 
present—his heart belongs to his 
home and village in the quiet of 
the folded hills. 


“ Go down to the cross-Channel boats,” we were told, “ and 

mingle with the passengers. Irishmen can easily be dis- 
tinguished from other travellers—apart from their accent— 
by their habit of putting personal questions to strangers 


whom they have just met.” 


Believing that this remark was just another slur on our 
countrymen, I approached a literary friend. 
“It is quite true,” he admitted. “ That is why the Irish 


are renowned the world over as dramatists, novelists, poets. 
We are essentially a romantic people; we want to find the 
story behind the conventional exterior of an acquaintance. 
The Englishman, on the other hand, is quite indifferent to 
the lives of ordinary folk. He is complacent in his own little 
world.” 

WINIFRED Rose in the Irish News 


A SMALL town 1s a place where you can chat for a while on 
the phone even if you have dialled the wrong number. 


“To do nothing, and to do it slowly, has long 
been the aim of my life” 


How to Fail at an Interview 


BILLY MacGUINNESS 


T school most of us were 

taught how to apply for a 
job. And most people from time 
to time have scanned the “ Situa- 
tions Vacant ” to see if there was 
any job going which was in their 
line. “Situations” I rarely 
answer ; it couldn’t be much of 
a job or one of the firm’s em- 
ployees would have told one of 
his mates about it. 

Besides which, every business- 
man knows that it pays to adver- 
tise, so there is something wrong 
with the job to start with, if they 
are ashamed to let the world 
know the name of their firm and 
the nature of their business. 

Oscar Wilde once said that 
“Work is the curse of the drink- 
ing classes”, and there is a lot 
of truth in that. Take a man who 
has been unemployed for a spell 
and give him a day’s casual work. 
Next week he is looking for two 
day’s work. For work is a con- 
tagious disease : before you know 
where you are your man has a 
regular job and is looking for a 
part-time job to do when his 
day’s work is over ! 

Work is just another of man’s 


diseases, and prevention is better 
than cure. If you don’t look for 
work it won’t look for you. No 
man is born with the urge to 
work, for you cannot work and 
think. 

In the Employment Exchanges 
of Britain, the Vacancy Clerk is 
really the last of the match- 
makers. Too often whether you 
get a job or not depends on 
whether the: clerk likes the loox 
of your face. Even if he doesn’t, 
you'll get a kitchen porter job. 

Now to do nothing and to do 
it slowly has long been my aim 
in life. To do nothing all day 
long, year in and year out, is 
harder work than actually work- 
ing. This is one of the lesser 
known of the Great Arts. 

There is many a morning a 
man may wake up and feel like 
working; but do not weaken, 
friend. When you feel like work- 
ing, turn over on your side and 
go back to sleep till the feeling 
has gone off you. 

I said earlier that most of us 
were taught at school how to 
apply for a job. We were told 
what to say in our letter of appli- 
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cation and so forth, etc. But I 
would like to give you a few tips 
on how to fail at an interview. 

Now and then some civil 
servant of a hatch clerk, who 
takes his illness seriously or 
wishes to save the taxpayers’ 
money by getting you a job, may 
try to inject you with his miseries 
by handing you a green card to 
go for an interview. 

If you refuse to go, your dole 
money can be stopped for six 
weeks. So instead of telling him 
where he can put the card, smile 
and thank him sincerely for the 
trouble he has taken on your 
behalf. Or even tell him you'll 
come straight back and let him 
know how you got on. 

When you go for the interview 
you are shown into the waiting 
room of the personnel officer, 
whose job it is to weigh you up 
and pay you as little as possible 
for the maximum work he can 
get out of you. You are generally 
left twirling your thumbs for ten 
minutes, while the butterflies in 
your stomach play tip and tig, 
and you start wishing you 
hadn’t come near the joint. You 
wonder what the blazes is keep- 
ing this bloke. What you don’t 
know is that this is part of the 
screening which is about to take 
place ; the softening-up process 
for the third degree to follow. 

Then you are told to enter: 
“The interviewer will see you 
now.” 

When you go into the office, 
is he ready to interview you ? No. 
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He is talking on the ‘phone and 
he beckons you to sit down on 
the leatherette-covered chair fac- 
ing him. Putting his hand over 
the mouthpiece he says, “ I'll be 
with you in a minute.” 

The chair and the ’phone are 
stage props. There is method in 
his madness, for while he is pre- 
tending to speak to someone at 
the other end, he is actually ‘ak- 
ing stock of you, your face, your 
suit, your hands, your shoes, 
even your fingernails. He fancies 
himself as a judge of character, 
and already he has placed you in 
the factory as a floor sweeper. 

Jobs in Britain today are not 
as plentiful as they were during 
the war years. Today when you 
apply you are asked to account 
for your movements for the past 
five years. You are given a form 
as long as your arm to fill up. 
and some of the questions you are 
asked to answer seem a bit daft, 
to say the least. They generally 
start like this : 

Name, surname, place of birth. 
Date of birth. Father’s name. 
Have you ever been in prison? 
Why? Give names and addresses 
of past employers and state the 
nature of your employment dur- 
ing the past five years. The date 
of starting and date of finishing. 
State your reason for leaving. 

But to come back to the per- 
sonnel officer as he puts down the 
receiver and looks down on you 
like a benevolent father. Because 
the chair he is sitting on is 
higher than yours. And there 1s 
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a sound reason: having to look 
up to sOmeone gives you an in- 
feriority complex. So never sit 
down at an interview. Stand at 
the desk, and you will find that 
he has to look up to you. 

Now this man is paid to ask you 
questions, but no one pays you 
for answering them. His questions 
are almost the same as the form. 
“Your name? Where and when 
did you work last? Why did you 
leave? Have you any references?” 

In answer, tell him the place 
where you worked last. When? 
Oh, er, it must be about five or 
six years ago now. To question 
number three : “I didn’t leave, I 
was sacked.” Then pause and 
wait for him to ask “ Why?” 

Smile. Smile a really crazy 
kind of a smile, and answer: 
“The personnel officer told me 
lies about the job. When I was 
about a week there I remembered 
the lies. And I saw him inter- 
viewing another unfortunate, 
shooting him the same line of 
bull that he’d shot me. I don’: 
remember much about it but sud- 
denly I went kind of mad .. 
You see, Sir, I don’t like people 
who tell me lies. I get headaches 
real bad, then anything can 
happen.” 

Say no more, just look him 
straight in the eye and watch the 
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blood drain itself from his fore- 
head. The next question you are 
asked is: “ Have you any refe- 
rences ? ” 

This is where you play your 
trump card by answering : “ Yes. 
I have some at home. But can I 
see yours?” 

“Ours ?” 

“Yes, yours. I would like to 
see the references you have re- 
ceived from employees who have 
toiled in this establishment. For 
it is they who can really tell what 
this firm is like to work for.” 

After the P.O. recovers from 
the shock he will try to change 
the conversation by talking about 
something else. Here you must be 
firm. Stick to the subject of 
references. Insist upon seeing his 
references. You’re dead safe here. 
He hasn’t got any. No employer 
has. 

By now this man is convinced 
that he is dealing with a dan- 
gerous lunatic and will do any- 
thing to get rid of you. Then 
throw the green card on the desk 
and tell him either to produce 
his references or sign the green 
card and write “unsuitable” ; 
and you'll take the matter up 
with the Minister of Labour. 

Be dynamic during an inter- 
view, and you can be sure of re- 
maining unemployed for life. 
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[?’s better to get ahead than get even. 


‘THERE is only one good way to throw the dice—throw 


them away. 


Saturdays, Sundays . . . they’re little 


different 


IS THERE A 


from other days for a 


doctor’s wife 


DOCTOR IN 


THE HOUSE? 


W. B. FINNERTY 


i\' OST members of the medical 

profession cheerfully assume 
that they are immune to the 
ordinary diseases they treat daily. 
But the worst part is that in our 
case this nonchalance includes the 
family too. 

Certainly any home medicine- 
cabinet in the neighbourhood is 
more impressively stocked than 
ours. My husband Walter and I 
live on a budget like any other 
young couple, and it seems silly 
to spend good money for medical 
supplies when my _husband’s 
office desk is bulging with free 
samples. The trouble is that he 
forgets to bring them home. Con- 
sequently we're often caught 
short on such staples as antisep- 
tic and prepared bandages. 

A doctor’s wife’s duty you 
don’t hear much about is that of 
doing the office laundry. Sending 
it out is too expensive, so I do 
Walter’s. Not that I mind helping 
in this way, messy as the job 
sometimes is. It’s just that this 


was one of many facets of being 
a doctor’s wife that hadn’t been 
pointed out to me. 

The same thing might be said 
for my part in the business side 
of my _ husband’s practice. 
Strangely enough, I find this to 
be as much a social matter as an 
economic one. 

One of the members of my 
garden club, for example, has 
owed Walter small balances ever 
since we settled here. I really 
don’t care, because she’s one of 
Walter’s strongest boosters and 
she always pays up eventually. 

But when she shows up at 
meetings with a series of new 
hats, or meets one of the other 
women in town for lunch, she is 
embarrassed to have me see her, 
knowing that I know she has put 
these expenditures ahead of 
Walter’s bill. 

She’s a likeable sort of scatter- 
brain, and I actually should like 
to have her as a friend. However, 
I have never been able to get 
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close to her, and I am sure that 
this is due in part to the silly 
business about the bill. 

Unpaid bills are _ serious, 
socially speaking, when they con- 
cern someone who is already a 
close friend. 

An equally trying social com- 
plication, as the wife of any 
doctor will attest, is the unpre- 
dictability of your spouse’s time 
“after hours”. Your friends may 
be wholly gracious and tolerant 
of a doctor’s emergency status, 
but for a wife tg cancel engage- 
ment after engagement because 
her husband is called away at the 
last moment gets to be mono- 
tonous for all concerned. What 
happens is that you simply don’t 
receive invitations in many cases, 
and when you do they must be 
accepted with reservations. 

Sundays? Saturdays? They’re 
little different from other days 
for Walter and me. Usually the 
pressure does ease a little, be- 
cause Walter does not normally 
visit his surgery on Sunday. But 
hospital rounds must be made, 
Sunday or no, and there are 
always emergencies. As for vaca- 
tions—well, any doctor’s wife will 
tell you that vacations are things 
that all doctors talk about. 

Occasionally Walter has an 
adventure of typical soap-opera 
calibre. One afternoon he ran 
into the house and rushed into 
the bathroom. I found him in a 
few moments, cleaning out an 
angry-looking leg wound. 

I must not faint, I told myself. 


“ Darling, what on earth hap- 
pened to you?” 

“A dog bit me.” Walter tossed 
a swab of cotton into the waste- 
paper basket. I saw two ugly red 
arcs indented in the skin of his 
calf, the outline of a dog’s teeth. 

“TI had a call at the McGuires’ 
—the kid’s sick,” he explained. 
“When I walked up the path, 
that blasted dog of theirs ran out 
from under the porch and gave 
me a bite. I finished the call as 
quick as I could, and here I am.” 

“Aren’t you going to get an 
anti-rabies shot?” 

“JT don’t think so,” Walter 
replied calmly. “I have a couple 
of other calls to make yet. If the 
dog is still alive in two weeks, 
there’s nothing to worry about. 
By the way, those trousers will 
need some attention.” 

One of the biggest stumbling 
blocks to my peace of mind has 
been meals. In the early days I 
struggled to get the family to- 
gether at least for dinner, because 
it seemed a shame for Ron and 
Charles to grow up without ever 
seeing their daddy. But it was 
a continuous nightmare. The 
children and I would wait end- 
lessly. When Walter finally came, 
they were too worn out to eat. 
Milk and food would be spilled 
by tired little hands, bringing up 
outbursts of temper and tears 
that left us all shaken. 

Now Ron and Charles and I 
have our dinner together. It’s a 
happy meal, and one conducive to 
a relaxed bedtime hour and un- 
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troubled sleep. I keep Walter’s 
dinner hot in the oven until he 
arrives, then join him for a cup 
of coffee and a rehash of the day. 

I suppose every doctor’s wife 
shares my abiding dislike for the 
night ’phone call! It seems as 
though it is never absent. At 
least once or twice a week it 
drags Walter from a deep and 
tired sleep. 

Walter is glad to take these calls, 
because usually they mean that 
someone is in trouble, and help- 
ing such people is what he is in 
medicine to do. But I hear him 
talking to patients at all hours, 
and since I know only too well 
how tired he can get, I am just 
wife enough to resent the calls, 
especially the kind that could be 
safely deferred until morning. 

But how many nights I have 
seen my exhausted husband pull 
himself up out of layers of sleep 
to drive far out into the country ! 
Often this turns out to be a 
miserable experience for Walter 
from the standpoint of human 
distress, either mental or physical, 
but at least he is right on the 
scene, aware of what is happen- 
ing. I am left with my imagina- 
tion for a bedfellow. 

One thing I am certain of—in 
spite of all the hazards there are 
many rewards. Although I’m 
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alone with my needlepoint many 
evenings, it’s always wonderful to 
welcome Walter home. We laugh 
together over the amusing inci- 
dents that have occurred dur- 
ing the day—like the telephone 
call from the man who wanted 
Walter to make a house call, ex- 
plaining that he owed his regular 
doctor such a large sum that he 
hated to bother him. 

Womanlike, I find it fun to be 
in on a few more succulent facts 
about interesting cases than ever 
reach the ears of the bridge club. 
These are savoured, then tucked 
away, for discretion is not only a 
virtue of a doctor’s wife but an 
absolute prerequisite. And I guess 
Pll never get over feeling both 
humble and proud when my hus- 
band brings home a dozen eggs, 
a crocheted tea-cosy, or a 
smoked ham some patient has 
gratefully pressed upon him after 
the bill has been paid. 

I’m still not sure I love being a 
doctor’s wife, but I do love 
Walter. I'd love him no matter 
what he was, but he’s a doctor. 
He wouldn’t be happy if he were 
anything else, and I— As I 
struggle with each new problem 
and sometimes experience the 
thrill of conquering it, perhaps I 
wouldn’t be happy if I weren’t a 
doctor’s wife. 


HAPPINESS ts not having what you want, but wanting what 


you have. 


No wonder women live longer—they have no wives. 


Applause, cheers and some- 

times tears. . Tenor 

O’Duffy plays on th e exiles’ 
heart-strings 


MEET OUR 
AMBASSADOR © 
OF SONG 


ae 


JIM EDWARDS 


OIN the navy and see the world 
was the advice given to young 
men who wanted to travel. But 
nowadays, says red-haired Michael 
O’Duffy from Derry, all you have 
to do is to learn to sing Irish 
songs. 

“The whole world seems to 
have a great hunger for real Irish 
ballads,” he said during a recent 
visit to Dublin. “I say ‘ real ’ Irish 
songs, as opposed to, say, the 
‘shanty’ Irish songs you can hear 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, and which are about as 
Irish as a shillelagh made in 
Japan.” 

Michael ought to know. In 1960 
he clocked up the grand total of 
40,000 miles in a six months’ 
journey that brought him to 
Australia, Honolulu, the U.S. and 
Canada. His journeys in 1961 have 
already included a visit to New 


Zealand, and he has been asked to 
visit Canada in the autumn. 

And in some of the places he 
visited, he says, the Irish people 
in his audience were so overcome 
by the emotion aroused by 
Michael’s songs that they would 
break in with applause and shouts 
of approval when he was only 
partly through a melody. 

“In some ways Sydney (Aus- 
tralia) was like a home from home,” 
he says. “When I arrived at the 
airport the customs officer who 
checked my bags had the splendid 
name of O’Reilly. ‘ How are things 
in old Ireland?’ he wanted to 
know. 

“T met Irishmen everywhere,” 
says Michael. “ Priests with names 
like Brosnan, O’Gorman, Moran, 
White. And of course there was 
Archbishop Mannix, whom | had 
the honour of meeting.” 
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During his stay of some months 
in Australia, Michael became well 
known as a television personality in 
Melbourne, Sydney and Brisbane. 
“Tt seems easier to become recog- 
nised as an artist in Australia 
than it, is here,” Michael said. 
“People would stop me in the 
streets to talk about my singing, 
and to suggest numbers I might 
sing. I can’t see that happening in 
Dublin!” 

His friend Larry may have 
helped. Larry is a Leprechaun, and 
Michael used him in the pro- 
grammes as an Irish gimmick and 
a cheeky little cuss who would 
grant any reasonable wish. 

And two days after Michael and 
Larry arrived in Brisbane a six- 
months’ drought ended in a down- 
pour. “ Somehow or other,” says 
Michael, “ Larry stole or was given 
the credit for the welcome break 
in the weather, and we both found 
ourselves, hot, if slightly damp, 
news on the local front pages.” 

His journey back to this side of 
the world (and his present home 
in London, where he has lived for 
some years) took him to Honolulu. 
“IT was never so disappointed in my 
life as I was by the world-famous 
Waikiki Beach,” he said. “It’s a 
small and miserable place, and in 


spite of Diamond Head, the Bull 
Wall in Dollymount (Dublin), with 
Howth sailing in the sunshine, has 
the south seas centre whacked 
hollow.” 

One of his concert engagements 
on the American continent was in 
Toronto, where the Holy Ghost 
Fathers asked him to sing for them. 

“ That concert was such a suc- 
cess that the priest in charge asked 
me if I would watch out for suit- 
able Irish artists to return with me 
to Canada in the fall to take part 
in a concert tour,” says Michael. 
“There are some problems to be 
worked out yet, but I am sure that 
such a concert tour could be a huge 
success. You can hear a lot of 
‘shanty’ Irish songs in Canada, 
but genuine Irish ballads are always 
welcome, I am not talking about 
the quality of my singing now, but 
quite often the people would be so 
moved by the songs from home 
that they would break in on me 
before I was finished with 
applause, cheers—and tears.” 

Michael has also been asked to 
pay a visit this year to New Zea- 
land, and the details of this trip 
have been worked out. The wide 
world is becoming a very small 
place indeed to this roving ambas- 
sador of Irish song. 


ADAM and Eve had many advantages, but the principal one 
was that they escaped teething. 


Mark TWAIN 


(CLASSICAL music is the kind that many people keep hoping 


will turn into a tune. 
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The Grocer’s Son Dines 


in High Society 


OMAS MOorRE, WHO WAS BORN IN 

Dublin on May 28, 1780, was the 
son of a grocer, He spent one of the 
most memorable days of his life 
when he returned to his native city, 
in 1835. 

He drove around in a car for some 
time, but finally directed to be 
driven to Aungier Street—to No. 12, 
the house where he was born. 

A man stood at the door, sus- 
picious at first of the handsome, 
distinguished-looking stranger step- 
ping from the car, but later over- 
whelmed by the honour of this visit 
from one of the most admired men 
of his day. 

“Only think—a grocer’s still,” 
Moore murmured, when he dis- 
covered that the business carried 
out in the house was the same as 
it had been when he was a boy. 

His tour of the premises was full 
of emotion and evoked many 
memories. Afterwards, he wrote, he 
went to the Phoenix Park, to the 
Lord Lieutenant’s residence. “A 
company forty in number and the 
whole force of the kitchen put in 
requisition.” He amused himself 
reading the menu and tasting the 
dishes with the learned names. 

The grocer’s son from Aungier 
Street had indeed travelled a long 
WEF. 2s. 


No Statue to Gladstone 
STATUE TO GLADSTONE? IN 

Dublin? . . . The motion was 
being considered by Dublin Cor- 
poration, for on May 19, 1898, the 
man who had worked so hard for 
England—he had been Prime 
Minister four times—had died at 
the age of eighty-nine. 

After the pomp of a State funeral 
in Westminster, there was a meet- 
ing to decide on a fitting memorial 
to Gladstone, and it was resolved to 
erect statues to him in three capital 
cities: .London, Edinburgh and 
Dublin. 

But the man who had thrown 
over Parnell on a non-political issue 
was not to have a memorial in 
Dublin. The Dublin Corporation, 
without a division, rejected a motion 
to grant a site for the statue. 
Instead, the suggested site in 
O’Connell Street was later to be 
occupied by a statue to Charles 
Stewart Parnell. 


“Currer Bell” Rings Out 
[7 WAS PERHAPS THE MOST AMAZING 

literary family of all time, and at 
its head was a tall, handsome Irish- 
man from County Down—Patrick 
Bronté (originally Prunty), who 
married a petite Cornish woman 
called Miss Branwell. 
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There were six children in all of 
the marriage, but soon the mother 
died, and she was followed by two 
of her daughters, That left Char- 
lotte, Emily Jane, Ann and Patrick 
Branwell—to dream, read and 
write. 

Of the three girls, only Charlotte 
couldn’t seem to make a hit with 
a publisher—until she wrote a book 
called fane Eyre (printed in 1847). 
The book took Britain by storm 
and was discussed everywhere 
except in the quiet parsonage on the 
bleak Yorkshire moors. 

The book’s author, of course, was 
given as “ Currer Bell ”, and it was 
almost timidly that at long last 
Charlotte brought a copy of it to 
her father to read. When he pro- 
tested that it would hurt his eyes 
to do so, she remarked that it was 
not in manuscript, but in print. 

“ My dear, you never think of 
the expense it will be!” he pro- 
tested, thinking that she had paid 
for the book to be printed privately. 
But when he read it, he acknow- 
ledged that it wasn’t at all bad! 

In 1854, Charlotte married the 
Rev. A. Bell Nicholls, her father’s 
curate and a man who had for long 
adored her in silence, 

Their happiness was short-lived, 
for in the following year Charlotte 
died—on May 31. She was not yet 
forty. 


Their Chance at Last 

M*Y¥ 11, 1745 . . . AND ANGRY IRISH 
troops glared across a battle- 

field in France at deploying British 

battalions. The place was Fontenoy, 

and facing the French forces 

(including the Irish Brigade) were 
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55,000 English, Dutch, and Hano- 
verians. 

The Irish were in an impatient 
rage. This was their chance at last, 
they felt, This was their chance to 
avenge centuries of misrule and 
more recent treachery. 

Then came the order to charge. 
“Remember Limerick and Saxon 
perfidy!” the Irish roared as they 
swept across the field of death. 

Many died that day. The Eng- 
lish attacked again and again, the 
Franco-Irish line swaying before the 
onslaughts. But at last they fell 
back in confusion before the grimly 
determined French and_ Irish. 
Finally the English and their allies 
were routed: 

With bloody plumes 

stand— 

The field is fought and won. 


the Irish 


Over the Uncharted Seas 


Mé4Y; 578, IS BELIEVED TO BE THE 

date of the birth of one of the 
greatest travellers of all time—St. 
Brendan. 

Of royal lineage, Brendan was the 
founder and first abbot of the 
monastery of Clonfert, County 
Galway. A holy, learned man, he 
was destined to travel far in search 
of distant unexplored horizons. 

His story is veiled in legend and 
myth, and one account has it that 
he set out on a voyage of discovery 
to find the island supposed to in- 
clude the paradise of Adam and 
Eve. 

To prepare for the voyage he 
victualled a ship for seven years. 
Then, with his brother monks, he 
set out over the uncharted seas. He 
found an island where there was no 
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winter. He found the island of birds. 
He found the island which was not 
an island at all, but a whale which 
twitched into life when the monks 
lit a fire to cook their evening 
meal, ... 

The legend is known throughout 
Europe, and in the years that fol- 
lowed many other travellers set out 
over the seas to discover Brendan’s 
magic lands. It was a lure that 
attracted many men... and may 
have saved one from the gallows. 
This was Ludlow, who was impli- 
cated in a plot to seize Dublin 
Castle. On the understandable 
grounds that he was searching for 
Hy Brazil, the Isle of the Blest, he 
chartered a boat in Limerick and 
set sail—for the Continent. 


Far from the Land 

MAY 5, 1808, MARKED THE DEATH 
of Mrs. R, H. Sturgeon. The 

place: Italy. It was the last note 

in a love story which has troubled 

men’s hearts ever since. For Mrs. 
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Sturgeon was born as _ Sarah 
Curran, Robert Emmet’s fiancée. 

She was the daughter of lawyer- 
patriot John Philpot Curran, who, 
one day in 1803, was riding down 
the drive of his home in Rathfarn- 
ham when he was confronted by 
Town Major Sirr and his men. 
They had come to search the 
Curran household, and it would 
seem that only then did John Phil- 
pot Curran become fully aware of 
his daughter’s tragic love for Robert 
Emmet. 

Later, after Emmet’s execution, 
Sarah went to Cork, where she 
stayed with Quaker friends. Three 
years later she married Captain R. 
H. Sturgeon, of the Royal Staff 
Corps and a nephew of the Marquis 
of Rockingham. 

A few years later, in Italy, where 
her husband had taken her, Sarah 
Curran died. But her name will live 
on as part of one of the most 
tragic times in Irish history. 

J.E. 


To the many links between Ireland and Nigeria must be 
added yet another, for it was a woman journalist from 
Kimmage, Dublin, who first suggested the name by which 
the huge territory is now known. She was Flora Shaw. 
Daughter of a general, she was reared in the Kimmage 
home of her grandfather, Sir Frederick Shaw, a Recorder 
of Dublin. Kimmage was the scene of a book she wrote for 
children: Castle Blatr, which delighted Ruskin. 
After valuable social work in London’s East End, Flora 
Shaw went to Gibraltar and later to Egypt to begin a career 
as a journalist with contributions to the London Pall Mall 


Gazette. 


Irish Independent 


TACT is the ability to see others as they see themselves. 
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A doctor’s analytical approach to the slimming 
problem brings 


New hope for the Overweight 


ELIZABETH RUBIN 


7 traditional medical advice 
to the fat person to “ reduce 
your calorie intake” is not the 
only, and certainly not the whole, 
answer to the problem of obesity. 

At the recent Fifth International 
Congress of Nutrition held in 
Washington, Dr. Herman Taller 
announced to nutritionists from 65 
countries that obesity may be due 
to excessive carbohydrate intake. 
Some people don’t burn enough 
carbohydrates to meet energy 
needs. Instead their bodies turn 
carbohydrates into fat and store 
it 

While it’s an easy thing, says 
Dr. Taller, to blame moderate 
obesity on a sedentary existence 
and too much appetising food— 
particularly during middle age— 
this does not account for those 
cases of excessive fatness which 
his new theory attempts to explain. 

Dr. Taller’s theory may also ex- 
plain why so many fat persons on 
reduced calorie diets are unable 
to lose any significant amount of 
weight and keep it off. Of 100 
patients in a nutrition clinic of a 
large teaching hospital, only 
twelve lost 20 pounds on reduced 


calorie diets and only one lost 
forty pounds. Two years later, only 
two had kept the lost weight off. 

In normal people, according to 
Dr. Taller, energy is derived from 
the burning up of carbohydrate 
stores (glycogen); next, the fat re- 
serves are drawn on; finally, in ex- 
treme cases, tissue protein is 
broken down to provide energy. 
In some people a metabolic abnor- 
mality causes the second stage— 
the burning of fat to meet energy 
needs—to be bypassed. 

In such cases, after the glyco- 
gen stores are used up, the pro- 
tein is broken down. Thus the fat 
is actually saved at the expense of 
the vital protein tissue. Not only 
that, but much more carbohydrate 
is turned into fat and stored in 
the body than would be the case 
in a normal person. 

If obesity is caused by exces- 
sive building up of fats and de- 
creased fat breakdown in some 
persons, then dietary treatment 
should be directed to bring about 
the opposite effect. 

The diet devised by Dr. Taller 
consists of unlimited amounts of 
polyunsaturated fatty acids (re- 
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gardless of calories), low satu- 
rated fats, as much protein as the 
patient wants, and very restricted 
carbohydrates. Safflower oil is the 
preferred source of polyunsaturated 
fatty acids, but nut, peanut and 
poultry fats are also used. These 
fatty acids are less likely to be 
stored in “ fat depots.” And if car- 
bohydrate is low, less saturated 
fatty acids will be synthesised for 
storage as fat. 

The saturated fatty acids have 
more hydrogen in the molecule 
and come from the so-called 
“hard” fats like butter and tallow. 
Unsaturated fatty acids are found 
in liquid fats like corn, olive and 
peanut oils. Stored body fat con- 
sists mostly of saturated fatty 
acids, while fat in the liver, which 
is used to supply most immediate 
energy needs, contains a larger 
proportion of unsaturated fatty 
acids. 

Three of the polyunsaturated 
fatty acids (extra-long chains of 
unsaturated fatty acids) are neces- 
sary in the diet—linoleic, linolenic, 
and arachidonic. Grain and seed 
oils are rich in them. One, linoleic, 
is said to help lower cholesterol, 
linked with hardening of the 
arteries. Safflower oil is especially 
rich in this unsaturated fatty acid. 

More than 100 patients were 
- on this diet by Dr. Taller. All 
ost between twenty and 125 
pounds. Even more important, they 
maintained their weight loss. Since 
each person varies in his require- 
ments for specific nutrients and 
in his utilisation of them, Dr. 
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BESITY, Dr. Taller con- 
cludes, is the result of ex- 
cessive carbohydrate intake in 
those people whose tissues are 
unable to oxidise carbohydrates 
and who, therefore, have a re- 
sulting increase in the building 
up of fat tissue. He says there is 
evidence of impaired carbohy- 
drate utilisation in over 50% 
of over-weight patients. 
C \apahndupndndmdndndudndntndndsindnoutudsenea( 
Taller runs careful biochemical 
tests on each obese patient before 
prescribing individual variations 
of the basic diet. 

What does this mean for the 
obese person who has failed to 
lose weight on traditional diets? 
It may mean that he can suspect 
faulty carbohydrate metabolism. 
His first step should be to put 
himself under a doctor’s care. 
Only a doctor can formulate the 
appropriate nutritional pattern for 
each obese individual, since the 
degree of carbohydrate non-utilisa- 
tion varies so markedly from one 
obese person to another. 

It will be necessary for the 
doctor to run a series of biochemi- 
cal tests on the obese patient. 
These tests will take no more than 
two hours of the patient’s time, 
and require only two samples of 
blood, taken from the vein. The 
tests will: 


(1) Show how fast a person 
makes fat and to what extent 
he utilises carbohydrates for this 
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purpose. The figure will deter- 
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mine the daily carbohydrate 
allowance. 
(2) Measure the breakdown 


of fats to meet energy demands. 
This will tell the physician 
whether to decrease the daily 
carbohydrate intake to lower the 
fat-building level, or to increase 
the intake of unsaturated fatty 
acids to promote fat break- 
down. 

(3) Determine the amount of 
cholesterol, a complex alcohol, 
found in the body. If the 
amount is above normal, satu- 
rated fats—such as butter— 
will be severely restricted and 
will be replaced by unsaturated 
fatty acids. 

(4) Reveal the blood sugar 
level. In a diabetic, the blood 
sugar level will be high. A low 
blood-sugar level is known to 
stimulate the appetite centre in 
the brain. Low  blood-sugar 
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patients are likely to complain 
of great hunger pains about one 
or two hours after each meal. 
Often they eat about every 
two hours, usually some carbo- 
hydrate. 


Dr. Taller has found that either 
the undetected diabetic or the per- 
son with hypoglycaemia—low 
blood sugar—can be treated with 
variations of his diet. 

If Dr. Taller’s regimen is fol- 
lowed, the obese patient will end 
up with a tailor-made dietary pat- 
tern designed to fit his individual 
energy needs. Adoption of the new 
pattern as his way of life will main- 
tain his weight loss. This made- 
to-order diet, based on a definite 
biochemical picture of the indivi- 
dual, offers a fresh and reasonable 
approach to the problem of obesity. 
The old method of treating almost 
every obese individual as “a nor- 
mal person who overeats” may 
be passing from the dietary picture. 


‘THE story is told of a Capuchin friar who, while spending 
a holiday in the Aran Islands, watched an islander sow 
his thin crop of oats on rocky soil that was covered by a mere 


sprinkling of earth. 


“Why don’t you use the seaweed and dead fish lying 
about for that poor land of yours?” suggested the Capuchin. 
“*Twould make the best of manure.” 

The old islander straightened himself, and there was a 


twinkle in his eye. 


“ Arrah, Father,” he said, “ puff it up with manure, is 
it? Sure ’tis humblin’ this ground wants.” 


LC. 


THE bigger a man’s head, the easier it is to fill his shoes. 


Will communication satellites on the rim of space 

make for far greater advances in tnternational 

culture and understanding? This American 
writer believes they will 


TOMORROW'S 


FLYING PHONE 


BOOTHS 


JAMES C. G. CONNIFF 


Fare year an American scientist 
visiting in London returned to 
his hotel room, switched on the 
radio and was stunned to hear 
that Hurricane Donna had all but 
flattened parts of his native New 
Jersey. 

He at once put in a trans- 
oceanic telephone call “to see if 
my wife was still there.” With 
his anxiety mounting steadily, it 
took him a whole hour to get 
through—not because of the hur- 
ricane but because he had to wait 
his turn on the limited deep-sea 
telephont circuits. Mercifully, 
wife and homestead were still 
there. 

Still there also—and now in- 
tensified by the sickening jab of 
personal experience—is the scien- 
tist’s determination to put a rapid 
end to such delays on intercon- 
tinental phone calls. His method : 
communication satellites circling 
the earth on the rim of space. 
They will pick up your voice in 
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the form of radio waves and whip 
it down again to wherever on 
earth you’re calling as swiftly as 
you can now ring your nextdoor 
neighbour. These flying phone 
booths—or “active repeater re- 
lays ” in engineering jargon—will 
handle tens of thousands of calls 
simultaneously, with no waiting 
for an open circuit. 

The scientist who makes this 
promise is in a unique position 
to keep it. He is Dr. John R. 
Pierce, Director of Research 
(Communication Principles) for 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
Three years before Sputnik, Dr. 
Pierce had worked out in detail 
and published a_ twenty-four- 
hour satellite system for world- 
wide telephone and TV com- 
munication. 

The imminence of rocket- 
launched’ spherical _ telephone 
booths zinging around the earth 
at 20,000 miles per hour in a 
kind of babbling necklace more 
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than 2,000 miles high staggers 
the imagination. Many telephone 
users wonder how the phone 
company can hope to wire space 
itself for sound when here on 
earth it has yet to lick the 
wrong number. 

No matter how much educated 
hardware you put in orbit, there 
is not much more than a little- 
boy kind of thrill involved unless 
you can talk to it at will and 
guarantee its capacity to send 
back clearly the answers you 
want when you want them. For 
long range space-travel com- 
munication goals, that’s what’s 
behind all the excitement about 
our pilot-model flying phone 
booths. They’re the proof that 
our stuff works. Because it does, 
the shorter-range goals of instan- 


taneous worldwide communica- 
tion by satellite are within our 
grasp. 


The trouble is that there is 
only so much usable “room”, so 
to speak, in the radio spectrum, 
and what voice-bounce wizards 
call the “above 890” range of 
frequencies happens to be critical 
for spaceborne chit-chat. That is 
because the range below 890 
megacycles is inadequate for 
space “circuits” thousands of 
miles long. It is too vulnerable to 
cosmic radiation. On the other 
hand, anything above 20,000 
megacycles falters with atmo- 
spheric interference. It can be 
blacked out by an April shower. 

We set up the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, in 1934, 
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as an independent agency em- 
powered to regulate interstate 
and foreign radio communication. 
That includes licensing “ hams ” 
(amateur radio operators), assign- 
ing frequencies to commercial 
stations, seeing to it that U.S. 
ships have radio equipment for 
safety on the high seas and, 
nowadays, TV. 

Dr. John Pierce, as the pioneer 
thinker in this field, has from the 
start felt that commercial-grade 
intercontinental TV and telephone 
service by satellite must be of 
consistently good quality and 
economical of both money and 
manpower. 

Among other things, economy 
of satellite operation for such pur- 


poses would demand that we 
refrain from cluttering with 
private microwave systems the 


radio neighbourhood of popula- 
tion and business centres. 

We must also get co-operation 
of other countries in setting up 
any satellite relay system that can 
be truly called “global”. In 
England and France, for instance, 
the post office authorities speak 
for their respective nations on 
such matters. We can’t just fell 
those people what we plan to do 
and expect them to go gleefully 
along. We have to consult with 
them to make sure that at the 
very least their share of the cost 
—mainly ground receiving and 
transmitting equipment—is some- 
thing they are willing and able 
to bear. 

To disentangle the 


this and 


one 
of 
and 


The Best Reporting Fob 
| BELONG to a good profession, a profession begun by a few 
excellent reporters named Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. 
Some great reporter in Genesis told the story of the crea- 
tion of the world in 400 words, and there.are only 297 words 


in the Ten Commandments. 


That is great reporting. The Gospels are still the best re- 
porting jobs ever done. The world would never have known 
much about Our Lord if it hadn’t been for those reporters. 

Today each Sunday we read the stories they wrote 1,900 
years ago and those stories will be read 10,000 years from 
now. Christ never left a written line. We only know Him 
through the eyes of the reporters of His time. 

QUENTIN REYNOLDS, The Curtain Rises 


many other problems of world- 
wide satellite communications, the 
International Radio Consultative 
Committee (CIRR, from its 
French initials) will meet in 1963 
with a crammed agenda—and, 
hopefully, something more like 
workable answers than we have 
at the moment. 

For one thing, Dr. Pierce and 
others feel that we should know 
better by then just how far we 
have to restrict the 1,000-20,000- 
megacycle frequency range for 
space use. It may be that re- 
search into the radio spectrum 
will make possible far more 
generous apportionment of fre- 
quencies. 

A sample of research ingenuity 
already brought to bear on a 
similar seemingly crack-proof 
Situation is TASI (for Time 
Assignment Speech Interpolation) 
on transatlantic cables. Till 
recently engineers thought they 
had utilised the limit of cable 
capacity, but TASI—doing a fine 
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job on one cable and soon to be 
installed on others—takes advan- 
tage of the silent intervals in each 
half of a two-way phone conver- 
sation to insert by high-speed 
electronic switching the voice 
spurts of other conversations. 
This almost doubles the number 
of conversations a cable can 
carry, but it is also about the end 
of the line for milking deep-sea 
telephone potential. 

The first “repeatered” trang- 
atlantic cable—one with built- 
devices at intervals for boosti 
the current to get a phone call 
through under something like 
full power—was laid as recently 
as 1956. With Alaska similarly 
serviced the same year and 
Hawaii the following year, sub- 
oceanic cables of varying capacity 
now connect us directly to sixty- 
seven countries and by “ switched 
links” to sixty-two more for a 
total of 129 nations tied in by 
telephone to the U.S. mainland. 
More cables will continue to be 
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added, but they will be forever— 
because of inherent limitations— 
only an adjunct to world com- 
munications. True global talk and 
TV webs await the satellites. 

When for a total cost of $170 
million we have not only tele- 
phone service around the world 
but TV too, it will mean the 
direct communication of such 
American staples as presidential 
inaugurations, football and base- 
ball games and (let’s hope) repre- 
sentative theatre to a world that 
still knows us as we are largely 
by hearsay and the often hostile 
secondhand report. 

We in turn will be able to 
enjoy directly such treats as the 
Russian Ballet in Moscow and 
the French Circus as their rou- 
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eyes rather than with that aura 
of faint but pervasive staleness 
which comes from viewing even 
the fastest jet-flown films hours 
after the events are over and the 
results reported by radio and 
newspapers. It ought to make for 
a lot more international under- 


standing. 
Human nature and_ the 
machine-products of its genius 


being what they are, one finds it 
hard to believe that when we 
have finally succeeded in colonis- 
ing the planets and thereupon 
duly extended this satellite relay 
system to include interplanetary 
circuits, some patient soul talking 
to Mars will not find himself dis- 
connected—echo suppressors and 
all—and hear that sweet voice 


tines are being performed on intoning, “I’m sorry you were 
home ground. The Olympic interrupted, sir. What planet 
Games will unfold before our were you calling?” 

Oe 
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Stew Bad, Madam! 


[tT could happen to a Mother Abbess . 


. « Recently just 


before Mass began, a woman worshipper reached into 
her handbag for her missal. Instead her groping hand closed 
around a lump of stewing steak. 

“Oh, my stew!” she cried and rushed out of the church. 

When she arrived she lifted the lid of the saucepan, and 
inside found the missal—done to a turn. 


In Pint of Fact 


LC, 


‘THE draught pint of stout is one of the most insular of 
pleasures; outside these islands it is very hard to find. 
The measure itself is highly local. Whether we like it or 

not, it is the Imperial pint that we are using, and most of 


the world knows it not. 


Maurice GoruHaM in Irish Times 


Often this housewife thinks how lovely it must be 
to be organised 


What would the 
TIME-AND-MOTION MAN 
think of me? 


MONICA FURLONG 


REMARKABLE woman I 

once knew used to say that 
housewives should regard them- 
selves as house managers. Instead 
of allowing their daily routine to 
become a muddle of coffee- 
drinking and telephone chats, 
glances through magazines and 
incredulous eavesdroppings on 
Mrs. Dale (with occasional incur- 
sions into washing-up, dusting, 
cooking and shampooing the car- 
pet) they should bring to the 
whole operation the clear, calcu- 
lating approach of the factory 
manager. 

Lazy, slapdash methods, she 
used to tell me, only made more 
work in the long run, whereas a 
house that ran by clockwork was 
almost no trouble at all. Two 
brisk hours after breakfast, I can 
remember her saying, and the 
thing was done. One could be 
free as a bird to spend the rest 
of the day as one wished, and be 
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placidly waiting, bathed, combed, 
scented and dressed, to greet 
one’s exhausted husband when he 
staggered in from the office. 

I didn’t like to tell her that I 
rarely seem able to digest break- 
fast and that in the two hours 
she referred to I was still miser- 
ably trying to prise my eyelids 
open and push back the oppres- 
sive sense of doom I always have 
before eleven o’clock in the 
morning. She was clearly not the 
companion for a sympathetic 
tour of my neuroses. All the same 
I did tell her that in no circum- 
stances whatsoever could the 
chores of my _ household be 
accomplished in a couple of 
hours, even with the charwoman 
and I both labouring like a pair 
of cart-horses. 

“ Get the timie-and-motion man 
in,” she replied smartly, and 
elaborated one of those appealing 
theories whereby if you have the 
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cooker next the sink, and the sink 
next the draining-board, and a 
trolley (for clean crockery) next 
to the draining-board, and the 
dining-room just next door in- 
stead of at the end of a passage 
as long as the Cresta Run, you 
save yourself a hundred miles a 
week, or 25.25 man hours. 

This is obviously an excellent 
idea but I never did get a time- 
and-motion man, largely because 
I don’t know where they are to 
be had and am too lazy to find 
out, but also because I should be 
terribly embarrassed when he 
found out what a muddler I am. 
But I am curious to know what he 
would have done. 

For one thing, my kitchen 
walls are punctuated so frequently 
by windows, doors, ventilators, 
cupboards and wet mackirtoshes 
people have hung up to dry, that 
it would be quite impossible to 
stand anything next to anything 
else unless we used doll-size fur- 
niture. For another, one of the 
most impressive features of my 
kitchen is a room-sized cupboard 
not so much built-in as built-out 
by the last owner of the house 
(a raving lunatic). 

This is so huge that it divides 
the room, originally square, into 
an unusual L-shape, and one can 
only find out who is in the otker 
leg of the room by an elaborate 
system of hallooing. (One could 
go and look, of course.) It effec- 
tively baulks all attempts to do 
things quickly and_ efficiently. 
The T.-and-M. man would say 
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“Pull it down,” and there is 
nothing I should like better if Rav- 
ing Madman had not seen fit to 
make its walls slightly thicker than 
those of the Tower of London. 

One thing that the T.-and-M. 
man would like very much is the 
fact that we have a smal! break- 
fast-room of incredible  con- 
venience opening off the kitchen ; 
fond memory does sometimes 
recall the sedate, dignified days 
when there were just the two of 
us and we used, anyhow on Sun- 
days, to breakfast austerely in 
there, passing the marmalade and 
reading the newspapers in perfect 
peace. 

What no T.-and-M. man could 
possibly foresee was that as the 
dynasty expanded, my children 
would elect to use this room, as 
indeed they use the kitchen itself, 
as a kind of auxiliary nursery, 
and come running in with all 
their little occupations and pas- 
times to strew them ever the 
linoleum. 

“Now, dears,” I tell them, 
“you do understand that no toys 
must be left lying around on the 
floor either in here or in the 
kitchen ?” I warm to my theme. 

“You see, Mother might trip 
carrying a pan of scalding water, 
she might fall over holding a 
tureen of burning hot soup, she 
might tumble and catch herself 
alight on a gas burner, or she 
might simply slip and break a 
leg.” Their eyes brighten at the 
promise of these interesting 
events, so I continue heavily: 
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“Remember, last week I trod a 
Dinky Toy underfoot.” 

At this a kind of leisurely panic 
breaks out and for a few hours it 
is possible to discern the pattern 
of the floor covering, but the 
mood inevitably ebbs. As I look 
around me now (I usually write 
in the kitchen) I notice one doll’s 
pram, one horse on wheels, two 
teddy-bears, a traffic jam of toy 
cars, a plastic covered-wagon, a 
marble or two, a toy xylophone 
and a tennis-ball. Just disappear- 
ing into the main body of the L, 
there is an unsavoury rubble of 
broken crayons, an ancient teeth- 
ing-ring, a sleazy fairy which 
once queened it over the Christ- 
mas tree, and a dismembered 
doll’s trunk. I don’t know what 
the T.-and-M. man would say. 

The fact is (if you can stand a 
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nugget personally hacked by me 
from the seam of raw experience) 
one can only be the kind of 
person one is. If you are, as I 
am, a natural muddler, all the 
T.-and-M. men in the world can’t 
save you. Often when I am cop- 
ing with some neglected chore at 
an hour of leisure for everybody 
else I think how lovely it must 
be to be organised. 

On the other hand when I am 
blithely setting off to town on a 
fine morning, lying in bed read- 
ing the newspapers, or luxuriating 
in the bath with a cup of hot tea, 
at hours when the efficient people 
are washing and polishing and 
slaving over the vacuum cleaner, 
I think how lucky I am to be 
such a feckless old thing. It takes 
all kinds to make a house man- 
ager, I say. 


"THE quiet young man who’d just moved in next door looked 
so weary as he came up the street that Mrs. Mooney 


asked what was wrong. 


“ My wife,” he said in a flat tone, “told me to take away 
our cat and lose it. So I put it in a basket and tramped 
into the country for about ten miles—” 

He stopped to breathe. “And did you lose the cat?” 


enquired Mrs. Mooney. 


“ Lose it,” he snorted. “If I hadn’t followed the brute 
I'd never have found my way home again.” 


HOME at last, the first robber said: “Let's see how much 
we got.” The other yawned: “Why bother? We'll find 


out in the morning papers.” 


SUCCESS covers a multitude of blunders. 


BERNARD SHAW 


Swift had many shrewd things to say about this 
declining art 


How to Make 


Your 


Conversation Sparkle 


DR. AUSTIN J. APP 


TONATHAN SWIFT considered 

conversation an innocent and 
a refining pastime, distracting 
man from more earthy pleasures. 

He states that good conversa- 
tion is “much in all men’s 
power”, if only we “avoid a 
multitude of errors, which, 
although a matter of some diffi- 
culty, may be in every man’s 
power.” 

His two basic principles would 
tend to eliminate most of the 
causes for poor conversation. His 
first principle is that one should 
never offend. “One of the best 
rules of conversation is, never to 
say a thing which any of the com- 
pany can reasonably wish we had 
left unsaid. . . .” 

The second is talking to please 
others ; “. . . The two chief ends 
of conversation are to entertain 
and improve those we are among, 
or to receive those benefits our- 
selves.” 

Four types of 
considers not “ 


talkers Swift 
well to be en- 
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dured”: those who talk to tickle 
their own vanity; those who 
have “an itch to dispute and 
contradiction ”; those who tell 
lies ; and “ those who are never 
present in mind at what passes in 
discourse ”’. 

He insists that a good conver- 
sationalist must be a _ good 
listener, and exclaims in scorn 
against a reception where all 
appear “ made to speak, and none 
to hearken.” Another time he 
writes that “Good conversation 
is not to be expected in much 
company, because few listen.” 

From the satirical Swift, it is 
provocative to note his denounc- 
ing “as unfit for conversation” 
those with “an itch to dispute 
and contradiction ”. He condemns 
“arguers, perpetual contradic- 
tors”, along with “long talkers, 
those who are absent in company, 
not listeners, loud laughers”. . . 

He praises Stella for having 
been “never positive in arguing”. 
He commends her in that “ when 
The Magnificat 
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HOW TO MAKE YOUR 


she saw any of the company very 
warm in a wrong opinion, she 
was more inclined to confirm 
them in it than oppose them”, 
giving as an excuse “ That it pre- 
vented noise, and saved time”. 

As a young man he had re- 
solved “Not to talk’ much ”, so 
that understandably he severely 
deprecates monopolistic talk. 
“Nothing is more generally ex- 
ploded than the folly of talking 
too much.” Elsewhere, he amends 
this stricture somewhat: “It is 
not a fault in company to talk 
much ; but to continue it long is 
certainly one.” 

Swift would have a person 
neither interrupt another nor 
be irritated when interrupted. 
According to his basic principle, 
one speaks to please others, so 
that “. . . common discretion will 
teach us not to force their atten- 
tion, if they are not willing to 
lend it ; nor on the other side, to 
interrupt him who is in’ posses- 
sion.” 

He considered “ talking shop 
as another form of selfishness ”. 
“For a man to talk in his own 
trade, or business, or faculty, is a 
great breach of manners,” he de- 
clares. “Divines, physicians, 
lawyers, soldiers, particularly 
poets, are frequently guilty of 
this weakness.” 

Like most writers on conversa- 
tion, Swift disapproves personal 
chatter. “ Another general fault in 
conversation is that of those who 
affect to talk of themselves. Some, 
without any ceremony, will run 
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ETRACTION' and __jibing 

moved Swift to wrath. In his 
“Letter to a Young Lady”, he 
speaks bitingly of those women 
who “ If a Gentleman in their 
Company happens to have any 
Blemish in his Birth or Person, 
if a misfortune hath befallen his 
Family or himself, for which he 
is ashamed . . . will be sure to 
give him broad Hints of it with- 
out Provocation.” 
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over the history of their lives, 
will relate the annals of their 
diseases ; will enumerate the 
hardships and injustices they 
have suffered in court, in parlia- 
ment, in love, or in law.” 

He is still more severe on those 
who fish for compliments. To this 
class belong one of those who 
will call on his wife or an inti- 
mate friend, to witness that he 
had foretold so and so, in order 
to give himself some I-told-you- 
so glory. He is most contemp- 
tuous of that variety of praise- 
anglers who “make a vanity of 
telling their faults”. They deftly 
attribute something to themselves 
as a fault which their hearers 
must recognise as a virtue. 

Swift unenthusiastically ap- 
proves of story-telling. “ There 
are some men excellent at telling 
a story,” he writes, “and, con- 
sidering how low conversation 
runs now among us, it is not 
altogether a contempible talent.” 
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Bu: he warns that storytelling 
.. . is subject to two unavoid- 
able defects, frequent repetition, 
and being soon exhausted ”. 

He dreads “. . . the sober, de- 
liberate talker, who proceeds with 
much thought and caution, makes 
his preface, branches out into 
several digressions cannot 
readily call to mind some person’s 
name, holding his head complains 
of his memory; the whole com- 
pany all this time in suspense; at 
length says it is no matter and so 
goes on.” 

Swift, the greatest wit of his 
age, seems to have a pet peeve 
against strained wittiness. He calls 
people who are always “endea- 
vouring to say a witty thing a 
torment to the hearers ”. 

Conversation should be varied 
and worthwhile, and at least occa- 
sionally elevated and abstract. 
Swift mocks conversations that 
consist of stock phrases about the 
weather. He is ironical about 
those who fear to introduce “ new 
and foreign topics” and keep re- 
hashing the same old themes. 
“Whoever is a master of lan- 
guage, and has a mind full of 
ideas, will be apt, in speaking, to 
hesitate upon the choice of both ; 
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whereas common speakers have 
only one set of ideas and one set 
of words to clothe them in ; and 
these are always ready at the 
mouth.” 

He recommends raillery that is 
kindly, and utterly rejects that 
which is not. “ Raillery was ‘o 
say something that at first 
appeared a reproach or reflection 
but by some turn of wit, unex- 
pected and _ surprising, ends 
always in a compliment.” 

He cautions that even well- 
intended raillery must be made 
quite obviously generous, for 
sometimes “the most innocent 
raillery, and even of that kind 
which was meant for praise, is 
mistaken for abuse and reflec- 
tion ”. 

All accounts of Swift’s com- 
pany manners and conversations 
describe him as a great wit who 
did not “shine”, but who was 
splendid company. He appears to 
be a proof of his own contention 
that reason will “direct us what 
to say or do in company, if we 
are not misled by pride or ill- 
nature”. In life and in letters 
he made his point well, that we 
should talk more to please and 
benefit others than ourselves. 
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‘THE requisites of a singer—a big chest, a big mouth, go per 
cent. memory, I0 per cent. intelligence, lots of hard 
work and something in the heart. 
Enrico Caruso (to John McCormack) 


AND what is a weed? A plant whose virtues have not been 


discovered. 


R. W. EMERSON 
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... A stern disapproval of the 
world of men and women 


The Man 
in the 
Corner 


JOHN M. MADDOCK 


HE train steamed mto the 

station and the long line of 
carriages grumbled and growled to 
a stop. I got into a third-class car- 
riage. The only other passenger 
was a_ strange-looking fellow 
occupying a corner seat. He sat 
with his back to the engine and 
made no reply to my conventional 
remark about the weather. 

“Surly brute,” I thought. Seat- 
ing myself, I pretended to look at 
a paper while slyly scrutinising the 
unsociable person in the far corner. 

He was tall, thin and very bony. 
A cadaverous face topped a long 
stringy neck with a prominent 
Adam’s apple. Knobby hands 
clasped the top of a walking-stick 
gripped between knees clad in 
flannel trousers. 


A gaudy sportscoat hung slackly 
from thin shoulders. A checked 
shirt, bow tie and brown open 
sandals completed the picture. The 
general effect was, I felt, somehow 
out of key with the wearer, who 
kept his pale grey eyes fixed on the 
opposite wall. 

As the train pulled out, the thin 
man took a small white-covered 
book from his pocket and thrust 
his nose into its pages. 

“ What the devil is he reading?” 
I wondered, trying to discern the 
title between those bony fingers. 
“Some boring piffle on modern 
philosophy or psychology I sup- 
pose. He looks the type.” 

At a wayside station, two pretty 
girls in summer frocks got into our 
carriage. Last-minute remarks and 
injunctions were addressed to a 
young man on the platform. 

“Mind you don’t forget and 
write now,” the youth called in to 
them. “I'll be waitin’ and watch- 
in’ for a letter.” 

The guard’s whistle sounded; 
the train began to move; and the 
swain, leaning into the carriage, 
suddenly snatched a kiss from the 
prettier girl. 

The one in the corner, who had 
been furtively observing the new 
arrivals, quickly averted shocked 
eyes, and switched his gaze 
through the window beside him. 

As the train snaked out of the 
station, the girls flung their lug- 
gage upon the rack and sat down, 
giggling and talking loudly as is 
the way of young, carefree women. 
They had seated themselves 
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opposite our lean friend, but after 
one quick glance into their happy, 
fresh faces, he became apparently 
absorbed in his book again. 

“ Mind if we smoke?” she who 
had been kissed asked, producing 
a packet of cigarettes from a 
capacious handbag. I grinned 
assent, but the thin man just 
glowered at them, frowning his 
disapproval of such depraved 
feminine ways, and fixed his eyes 
on his book. 

The girls looked at each other, 
shrugged, and lit up. I lighted a 
cigarette myself then—just for 
spite—glaring at the skeleton, who 
at that moment raised his eyes and 
glared back. 

The silence in the carriage was 
broken now and then by the 
bibble-babble of the girls with 
their light-hearted talk of what he 
said and what I said to him... . 
The man in the corner kept his 
eyes on his book. 

At last, with a visible effort, he 
looked up, met my curious gaze 
for a moment, flushed, and fixed 
his eyes at a point on the wall over 
the girls’ heads. The girls giggled 
and elbowed each other. . . . His 
long nose twitched and the Adam’s 
apple jerked up and down... . 
Then he suddenly turned his gaze 
to the fields fleeing by the 
window. .. . 


The whistle shrilled and the 
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train began to slow down as we 
neared a station. The strange 
fellow became uneasy, glanced 
furtively round at us, started to get 
up, sat down, then suddenly made 
a desperate movement towards the 
rack opposite just as the train 
jerked to a stop. 

He lost his balance, teetered a 
moment, pulled the girls’ cases and 
his own down on top of them and 
then sprawled in their laps. I 
jumped up and retrieved the two 
cases. Clawing at his the lean one, 
muttering incoherently, managed 
somehow to get himself out on the 
platform. As the train started 
again, he gloomed furiously in at 
us. 

Then he set off at a shambling 
walk, got his walking-stick mixed 
up in his long legs, stumbled, and 
almost fell. . . . I shall always 
remember the strange expression 
on his face—a stern, yet somehow 
futile, disapproval of the world of 
men and women. 

“He’s not to be minded,” 
gurgled one girl. 

“IT don’t believe he wanted to 
get off here at all,” I remarked. 

As I was about to sit down, I 
saw on the floor the book which 
the thin man had been reading. I 
picked it up. From the white 
cover bold red capitals glared their 
challemge: ARE YOU GETTING THE 
MOST OUT OF LIFE? 


“ Sir, I shall be leaving this job at the end of the month.” 
“How did you find out?” 
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Do you know that there are 200 different types 
of spade made in this country ? 


How They Turned the 


Good 


Earth 


KEVIN DANAHER 


- is a long time now since the 
cultivation of crops began in 
this country, perhaps as long as 
§,000 years ago, perhaps only 
about 4,000—no one can say defin- 
itely. 

Our ancestors had to begin with 
a jungle that had flourished un- 
hindered for ages; they had to 
tame this wilderness and then keep 
it tame. Since so much wood and 
thicket had to be cleared we can 
imagine that their first weapons 
against the wild were fire and the 
axe—the trees and bushes were 
fired standing or else first hacked 
down and then burned—when 
incidentally, the ashes helped to 
make the soil fertile. 

Once the ground was cleared of 
heavy growths the plough and the 
spade took over and have remained 
in the front line of the war against 
the wild down to our own day. 

Ireland rejoices in a mild, moist 
climate which promotes a luxuri- 
ant growth of grass, a growth 
which is almost continuous from 
end to end of the year. This means 
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that the soil is covered by a strong 
sod of matted roots of grass and 
other surface vegetation, and the 
first and principal operation in till- 
age is the cutting, lifting and turn- 
ing of this covering of sod. 

How far back the plough goes in 
the history of Irish agriculture 
we cannot say. But it is clearly 
established as a normal implement 
in Early Christian times, say 1,200 
years ago. The iron parts of these 
ploughs, the coulters and shares, 
have been found in a number of 
places, and indicate that the type 
was a heavy wooden plough with- 
out a wheel. 

The ancient Irish laws—the 
Brehon Laws—have something to 
say about them. One tract, which 
lays down the differences between 
the various classes in the commun- 
ity, states that one of the signs of 
a strong, independent farmer is 
that he owns a complete plough 
with all its gear. Another gives 
rules for the smaller farmer who 
owns a plough in partnership with 
his neighbours. The usual plough 


Biatas (Dublin) 
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team was four, or even six, oxen; 
although we know that horses were 
also used, the ox or bullock was 
preferred in ancient times for the 
slow and heavy task of ploughing. 

The old type of plough appears 
to have continued in use up to 
about 200 years ago, although it 
must be admitted that it was very 
clumsy and inefficient by contrast 
with more recent types. 

Some carvings on tombstones of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries show that it had a 
wooden share-beam resting on the 
ground, and above and parallel to 
this a draught-beam which was 
secured to the share-beam by 
means of two upright wooden 
staves of which the rear one is pro- 
longed upwards and backwards to 
form part of the handle. 

A team of from three to six 
horses was needed to pull one of 
these ploughs for oxen had gone 
out of fashion, and in most places 
the horses were harnessed abreast. 
In addition to the ploughman who 
held the handles and guided the 
plough, two other men were 
needed; one of them led the 
horses and the other walked beside 
the plough with a pole in his hand 
keeping the share in the soil by 
pressing on the beam. In some 
places, a fourth man armed with 
a spade came on behind the plough 
turning the bits of sod which had 
escaped the pressure of the narrow 
straight mouldboard. 

Nowadays the spade is becom- 
ing more and more a horticultural 
implement only, very useful in the 
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kitchen garden and the flower bed, 
but no more than an odd-job tool 
about the farm. But formerly it 
was a very important implement in 
Irish agriculture, for there were 
many of the more remote parts of 
the country where the fields were 
tilled exclusively with the spade, 
small fields of oats and potatoes 
in which both the corn and the 
root crop were planted in ridges, 
a practice which has continued in 
a few places along the west coast 
down to our own day. 


Every year large numbers of | 


workmen from Kerry, Clare, Gal- 
way, Mayo, Leitrim and Donegal 
made their way inland with their 
spades on their shoulders to the 
“hiring fairs” at which the farmers 
made bargains with them for the 
spring and autumn work. These 


were the migratory labourers, the | 
spailpini fdanacha who were such | 


familiar figures in Ireland, and in 
England and Scotland, too, in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. 

In many countries the spade is an 
implement for stirring and shifting 
earth, a descendant of the primi- 
tive hoe. But in Ireland the spade 
is primarily an implement for cut- 
ting and turning the sod, the essen- 
tial first step in almost any tillage 
operation in this country. The 
characteristics of an Irish spade are 
a straight cutting edge, a longish 
blade bent or cranked in the 
middle, a step by the use of which 
the spade can be pushed into the 
ground by the spadesman’s foot, 
and a long handle. 
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All these spades are one-sided, 
a wooden step for the user’s foot 
is driven into the socket beside the 
handle, always on the right side, 
unless the user is a “ ciotég ”. 

The most formidable of all the 
one-sided spades is the Cavan 
“loy”, which now has almost 
passed out of use. “ Them fellas 
that’s going now wouldn’t carry 
a loy,” said an old workman from 
County Cavan. 

Although the loy iron was rather 
small, as spades go, say fourteen 
inches long and three inches wide 
at the cutting edge, the handle 
was a stout beam expanding to as 
much as five inches wide and five 
inches thick a short distance above 
the iron ; this expansion formed a 
bulge on the back of the handle 
which gave strong leverage ; when 
turning the sod the loy was 
scarcely lifted but used rather like 
a hand-operated plough. 

The one-sided spade still holds 
its own in the south and west of 
Ireland, but it has long disappeared 
in most parts of Ulster and is on 
its way out in most parts of Lein- 
ster. Its place is taken by varieties 
of the two-sided spade, which has 
an iron step on each side of the 
handle and thus can be used 
“ right-handed ” or “ left-handed” 
as desired. But these two-sided 
spades no more conform to one 
pattern than the one-sided form. 

A specimen from Cavan is 
twenty inches long, five and a 
quarter inches wide at the edge 
and four inches wide at the top, 
a long expanding blade; while 
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| the old days the spades, like 

the other iron tools and fit- 
tings, were made by the local 
smiths. And local custom led 
to the different spade types— 
nearly 200 different patterns in 
Ireland, if we count all the varia- 
tions in shape, weight, 
amount of bend, and type of 
step and handle. 

In recent times the spades are 
made in mills and foundries, but 
the local custom still demands 
the old types. and the factories 
have to conform by producing 
scores of different shapes and 
sizes. Here is one feature of 
rural life in which dull unifor- 
mity has not forced the old ways 
out. 


size, 
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one from Sligo is fourteen inches 
long, three and _ three-quarter 
inches wide at the edge and four 
and a half inches wide at the top, 
a light narrowing blade. 

Another, from near Glenties in 
Donegal, is sixteen inches long, 
six inches wide at the edge and 
five and a quarter inches wide at 
the top. All these are the blade 
dimensions, the socket is not in- 
cluded. 

To one not used to the spade, 
the differences of quarters of inches 
may seem of no consequence but 
they are of great importance to the 
spadesman, as are ounces of differ- 
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ence in weight, and inches in the 
length of the handle. 

Most parts of Ireland favour the 
long handle in both spade and 
shovel ; the usual standard for 
the total length of the tool being 
that it should stand as high as its 


user’s shoulder. A turf sledn, on the 
other hand, should only come to 
the user’s waist belt. One area in 
Ireland, however, the north-east 
corner, favours a short handle in 
the spade, with a little crosspiece, 
like the bar of the letter T. 


Lucre and the Law 
JN this age of specialist authors and the carefully limited 

monograph, how refreshing it was to find in Dublin a 
book with the title page, The History of Man, or the 
Wonders of Human Nature in Relation to the Virtues, Vices 
and Defects of both Sexes, with Examples Ancient and 
Modern, Alphabetically Digested under their Proper Heads, 
the Whole Work being Intermixed with a Variety of Useful 
and Divertive Relations. 

This book was written in Queen Anne’s reign, by an 
anonymous author whose work so impressed another private 
gentleman that he re-issued it in two volumes in Dublin 
at the end of the century. 

With great commendation he reminds his readers that 
King Ferdinand of Aragon, when settling colonies in the 
Indies, took care that there should be no law students among 
them, because law suits would ruin all the new settlers ; and 
he ends up with a snatch of verse: 


Laws bear the name, but money has the pow’r, 
The cause is bad whene’er the client’s poor. 
The robe’s too modest to resist our gold ; 
So judgment, like our other wares, 1s sold: 
Our suits are travers’d, and so little won, 
That he who conquers is but last undone. 
D.W. in The Tablet 


Eggshellent Idea ! 
‘Tue salesman was trying to sell a young housewife an egg- 
timer: “ Your husband’s eggs will be just right if you 
use this,” he assured her. 
“ But I don’t need it,” she answered brightly. “ Jack likes 
his eggs the way I do them. I just look through the windows 
at the traffic lights and give them three reds and two greens.” 
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Where 


Centuries 
Vibrate to 
the call of 
a Blackbird 


THE VALE OF AVOCA, AS FORMED BY 

the two rivers Avonmore and 
Avonbeg, is Moore’s “vale in 
whose bosom the bright waters 
meet”. The spot has great beauty, 
especially in spring when the wild 
cherries are in flower. It is ironic 
that public veneration has pre- 
served Tom Moore’s Tree, now a 
bare skeleton, when all round is 
the perennial beauty which formed 
the poet’s inspiration. 

The great treasure of Wicklow’s 
mountains, however, is Glenda- 
loch, for here natural beauty and 
history both have their part. This 
valley has two small lakes, one 
above the other, enclosed by steep 
wooded hills. 

In the 6th century St, Kevin 
came to Glendaloch and lived as 
a hermit, probably in the little cave 
on the upper lake known as St. 
Kevin’s Bed. Later he built a 
church and founded a monastery 
which flourished for 800 years and 


Munster 


Ubste 


at one time attracted students from 
all over Britain and Europe. 

From those days of its fame 
remain the roofless cathedral, the 
churches and priests’ house, and 
the strange 1,000-year-old round 
tower. It suffered badly during the 
forays of the Danes, and the war- 
fare between local chiefs and Nor- 
man invaders, and was finally burnt 
and abandoned in 1398. 

Since then there has been quiet 
in the valley. Grass grows among 
the sloping gravestones, year by 
year wind and time blow away a 
little dust from the stonework, and 
in the sudden stillness of dusk 
centuries vibrate to the calling of 
a blackbird. 

TRAVELLER in The Times 
(London) 


Antrim 
A LINK WITH THE BELFAST OF 1630 

has been established through 
the reopening of one of the city’s 
old-time taverns in Winecellar 
Entry, which got its name from 
the city’s first wine merchants— 
Hugh White & Co, Ltd. 

Although it has been licensed as 
a public house for over 300 years 
the bar had only been open one 
day a year to preserve the con- 
tinuity of the licence. It is one of 
the few Belfast bars retaining the 
wonderful atmosphere of the 17th 
century though it contains all the 
most modern amenities. 
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The blackened beams in the ceil- 
ing, the rough brickwork of the 
walls, copper and timber of the 
original cellar have been preserved 
throughout. In clearing out an old 
cellar preparatory to alterations an 
old helmet was found. It was 
richly embossed ‘with representa- 
tions depicting the story of David 
and Goliath and may well have 
been worn by a soldier at the time 
of the Spanish Armada. 

There are also muzzle loading 
rifles and cavalry sabres adorning 
the walls of the old-world lounge 
bar upstairs. 

Ulster Magazine 


Leitrim 

NJNETY-ONE-YEAR-OLD Mr. CALEB 
S. Laird, whose family has been 

associated with the town of Drum- 

shanbo for over 100 years, owned 

the first motor-car in these parts. 


He bought a car—a French 
Darracq—from Messrs. Huttons, 
Summerhill, Dublin, in 1903. It 


took him only five hours to travel 
the 100 miles from Dublin to 
Drumshanbo. Except for a punc- 
ture twenty miles outside Dublin 
he had no trouble, He was accom- 
panied by an apprentice from 
Messrs. Huttons as far as Dromod. 

There was no road tax or insur- 
ance in those days. The only thing 
he had to pay was §s. registration 
fee. The number of the car was 
IT 7. The numbers previous to this 
had been given to a man in Manor- 
hamilton who had a motor-cycle, a 
man in County Roscommon, who 
had a tri-car, which he registered 
in Leitrim, and a Mr. Counihan, 
who was a pioneer in motoring, 
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bought up the other four numbers. 
In Mr. Laird’s early motoring 
days petrol was only 9}d. a gallon 
and a tyre £1. 
The Anglo-Celt (Cavan) 


Down 
JANE VERNER WAS FRIGHTENED BUT 
happy. She was only seventeen 
and her father was an army 
captain with stern ways. As the 
carriage in which she was eloping 
sped rapidly along the road from 
Newry to Warrenpoint, she gave 
many a timid glance over her 


shoulder. But the stalwart young | 


man by her side laughed her fears 
away. John Mitchel was _ only 
twenty-one, but he knew his own 
mind; even army captains had no 
terrors for him. 

A boat was found on the beach 
and the Liverpool packet-steamer 
was intercepted. Some hours later 
the lovers stepped down the gang- 
way at Liverpool. So far so good 
But a marriage licence, they were 
told, could be arranged more 
quickly at Chester, so there they 
went. 

At Chester, “Lieutenant and 
Miss Johnson” took lodgings and 
prepared for a sojourn of some 
days until the marriage formalities 
could be arranged. On the even- 
ing of the second day, they were 
sitting together after dinner, when 
suddenly the door was flung open 
and an irate military gentleman 
walked in. Captain Verner had 
come to claim his daughter, 

John Mitchel went back t 
Ireland the way he had come, only 
this time he was in custody—his 
first taste of prison. Jane was 
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removed to a distant part of the 
country. However, Mitchel made a 
second and more successful attempt 
and on February 3, 1837, the lovers 
were married in the parish church 
at Drumcree. 

Irish Press 


Galway 
I REMEMBER THE DAY WHEN HOOKER 
after hooker brought loads of 
turf to stock the cellarage in my 
grandmother’s house in Galway 
town. Perhaps it was longer ago 
than I think it was. Most of those 
who were there then are buried 
now, but the aroma and warmth of 
turf in the Small Kitchen lingers. 

I have a sort of feeling that turf 
in Galway in those days was not 
quite respectable—but it was still 
cheap and popular enough to be in 
demand privately and so publicly 
to incense the city by the rushing 
Corrib with a nostalgic scent. 

It was the fashion then on the 
train from Dublin to determine the 
point beyond Ballinasloe where you 
first caught the smell of burning 
turf, Only then did you know that 
you were really in Galway. 

Now I see we are exporting turf 
to coal-producing England. This is 
an odd historical twist. 

TATLER in the Irish Independent 


Monaghan 
Fun McCoor’s CHalr, CARVED BY 
nature out of a giant outcrop of 
rock, Finn McCool’s Cave, and the 
many subterranean passages with 
their hidden pools and streams, 
galleries and “ skylights ”, make the 
Carrickmacross area of interest 
to the cave explorer and hiker. 
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ARE DOLLARS STILL THERE ? 
HY is Dollar Bay, on the 
Barrow between New Ross, 

County Wexford, and the roll- 

ing sea, so called ? 

There's an interesting reason. 
Back as far as 1766—two local 
men told me—there were 250 
bags of dollars buried in the 
sand by the mutinous crew of 
a ship called the Sandwith. 

These hardy fellows had 
murdered their officers and 
scuttled the ship close by. Then 
they panicked, abandoned the 
corpse of the ship, took what 
loot they could carry and 
headed for the pubs of New 
Ross. 

Were they ever caught ? That 
| can’t say. But there is no 
record of the dollars ever being 
recovered. Are they still under 
the waters of the Barrow? 
Were they all consumed in the 
taverns of New Ross ? 

PATRICK LAGAN in the 
“Irish Press 


” 
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Newbliss, in a district of high 
hills and wooded slopes, and the 
Dartry Estate with its woods and 
lakes, near the village of Rock- 
corry, and the graves of two 
brothers who were 18th-century 
Primates of Armagh, are among the 
county’s beauty spots. 

Here in this pastoral land where 
the roads wind around the little 
hills and skirt the shining waters of 
countless lakes, big and _ small, 
Heber McMahon, soldier-bishop of 
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Clogher, was martyred; Hugh 
O'Neill won a great battle; St. 


Davnet (Dymphna), daughter of a 
6th-century king, left her name to 
posterity with the famous silver 
staff now in the National Museum, 
Dublin, and St. Tighearnach 
founded a monastery less than a 
century after St. Patrick, 

Here is still to be seen the 
remarkable stronghold of the 
McMahons, Mullan fort, reminder 
of the days when the powerful sept 
ruled the county when it was part 
of the ancient territory of Oriel. 

Chamber of Commerce fFournal 


Derry 
AFTER CROSSING THE RIVER Rog, 
Limavady is reached—a town 
made famous by Thackeray in the 
poem “ Peg of Limavady” in his 
Irish Sketch Book; the original 
Peg lived in an inn in Ballyclose 
Street. For New Zealanders, there 
is the special interest of knowing 


that a former Premier, W. M. 
Massey, was born here. 
Limavady, too, was the place 


where one of the world’s best- 
loved. melodies, The Londonderry 
Air, was first put on paper, for in 
this town, in 1851, Miss Jane Ross 
wrote down the air when she heard 
it played by an itinerant fiddler. 
Shortly after leaving Limavady, 
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a left fork of the road leads to- 
wards Benevenah, passing in the 
very shadow of the mountain and 
then joining the fine coast road to 
Downhill, where a vast and hollow 
ruin meets the eye on the clifftop. 
This was once the magnificent 
Georgian country mansion of 
Frederick Harvey, Earl of Bristol 
and Bishop of Derry (1730-1803), 
an eccentric personality who lived 
well, was a patron of the arts, a 
connoisseur of good food and a 
wide traveller, It was, in fact, after 
the “Earl Bishop” that so many 
hotels all over Europe were named 
Bristol. 


It is tragic to realise that Down- 
hill Castle became a ruin not by 
accident or age but by demolition, 
much of its fine interior ornamen- 
tation crossing the seas to destina- 
tions far away. To walk now among 
its roofless hollow walls, to wander 
among its weed-strewn rooms and 
halls, is a strange experience, but 
fascinating all the same; and it is 
good to know that the Mussenden 
Temple, the Earl Bishop’s “ temple 
of the winds” built just outside 
the entrance to the Castle on the 
very brink of a jagged cliff-top, 
is preserved in the care of the 
National Trust. 


MARGARET BRENTNALL in Coming 
Events in Britain 


GRANDPA: “ When I was a young man, my ambition was to 


have a gig and a girl.” 


Dad: “ When I was a boy I wanted a flivver and a flapper.” 
Son: “What about me having a plane and a Jane?” 


To read without reflecting is like eating without digesting. 


EDMUND BURKE 
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Marked out by Queen 
Macha in 350 B.C., it sur- 


vived for seven centuries 


RATH OF THE 
RED BRANCH 
KNIGHTS 


T. G. F. PATERSON 
(Curator of Armagh Museum) 


AVAN RATH lies about two 

miles west of Armagh on the 
old coach road from Belfast to 
Sligo. It is now, however, more 
easily approached from _ the 
Armagh-Enniskillen road where a 
direction sign points the way. The 
so-called rath consists of an 
earthen-ringed enclosure of twelve 
acres containing the site of a de- 
stroyed circular earthwork—still 
easily traceable—and a_ great 
mound. 

This famous earthwork, chief in 
importance amongst the old 
mythology and legends of our 
island, is said to have received its 
name from Queen Macha, who is 
believed to have been responsible 
for its lay-out about the year 350 
B.C. We are told that she marked 
out the plan with her brooch fol- 
lowing a fight in which she was 
victorious, but it seems more pro- 
bable that the story has arisen 


resemblance in 


from a fancied 
shape to that article of adorn- 
ment. 

From various sources we learn 


that the conflict came about 
through her determination to suc- 
ceed her father in a_ kingship 
arranged between himself and two 
other princes, each agreeing to 
reign in turn for seven years. This 
worked admirably until the death 
of her father, Hugh Roe, where- 
upon she claimed the sovereignty. 
This dispute brought about com- 
bat in which one prince was slain. 
The second prince, Cimbaeth, 
thinking discretion the better part 
of valour, accepted Macha’s offer 
that he should marry her and thus 
be king with her consent. She sur- 
vived her husband and after his 
death governed as _ absolute 
monarch for seven years before 
she fell in battle. 

For nearly seven centuries this 


Condensed from a B.B.C. broadcast 
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great enclosure was the assembly 
or crowning place of the kings of 
Ulster. On the slopes the Red 
Branch Knights, Ulster’s famous 
and Ireland’s most noble order of 
chivalry, exercised themselves in 
warlike games. Instituted by Conor 
MacNessa in the Ist century A.D., 
its ranks contained the flower of 
Ulster’s young manhood. 

Here Macha herself -is reputed 
to have been buried, and some- 
where near lies Fergus Fogha, the 
last king of Ulster, whose defeat 
by the three Collas in A.D. 332 
brought about the destruction of 
Emain Macha, and the expulsion 
of the Ultonians into the territory 
we know as Antrim and Down. 

After the death of Fergus Fogha, 
Emain Macha—to give the rath its 
older designation—seems to have 
fallen under a sort of ban, by 
which it was deemed unlucky as 
a place of abode. A century later 
Patrick arrived on his mission, and 
on a hill two miles east dedicated 
to an earlier Macha he founded a 
church, destined to become 
supreme in all Ireland. The origin 
of its primacy may be traced back 
to a transfer of secular precedence, 
or to the fact that Armagh itself 
is more ancient than Emain 
Macha. It is the hill on which the 
first Macha was buried and is 
traditionally thought to have been 
a place of pagan worship in the 
days when the second Macha— 
that is Macha of Emain Macha— 
carved out her new seat of govern- 
ment. 

From here, in the early days of 
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the Christian era, was witnessed 
the tragedy of Deirdre and the 
sons of Uisneach and a hundred 
other incidents besides. On the 
grassy hillside beneath, Cuchul- 
lain excelled in many arts. The 
old people of the district still re- 
late the story of how he carried 
a bull-calf up the hill each day 
and how as the calf grew so his 
Strength increased until at last 
he was able to transport a full 
grown bull to the summit. 
From here, also, evolved those 
narratives that make the Tain the 
greatest Irish epic. Thirty-five 
kings were crowned here in suc- 
cession ere it fell upon evil days, 
and in those years it was the focal 
point of power, law, and learning 
for all the fair lands of Ulster. 
The hill itself is not quite 200 
feet high and must have been 
dificult of approach in earlier 
days. It is surrounded by marshy 
ground on all sides excepting the 
south, where tradition asserts that 
an old road ran to Tara. In pass 
ing I should mention that Arma 
chians like to think that tough 
Tara was in the heyday of its im- 
portance when Patrick came to 
Armagh in the year A.D. 444. 
It is true that by then the glories 
of Emain Macha had perished. 
The greatest tales and figures m 
Celtic folklore had, however, theit 
being here, a fact treasured in the 
minds and hearts of the people not 
only of Ulster but of Ireland as 
a whole. It is very probable, too, 
that Patrick stood upon the great 
central mound on his way 
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itnessed | Armagh with the Gospel message In the immediate neighbour- 
and the from which we derived our heri- hood there were at one time a 
hundred | tage, and our city’s renown as one number of pillar stones and several 
On the of Ireland’s most celebrated prehistoric graves. The imposing 
Cuchul- —gcholastic foundations. kerb of a large circular Bronze 
ts. The When excavations commenced at Age cairn still remains nearby to 
still te Tara we hoped similar develop- remind us of even earlier occupa- 
carried ments would take place here. When tion and settlement. 
ach day that happens we may discover that, Macha’s ancient entrenchment 
y SO his ike Tara, Emain Macha has an dates back over 2,000 years. Poets, 
at last earlier background than the Iron artists, playwrights and sculptors 
t a full Age. Finds in adjoining townlands have paid homage to her memory, 
2 include Neolithic, Bronze and but her most enduring monument 
d those Barly Iron Age material. is Navan Rath, 
Tain the 
irty-five 
in suc- = s =3 
vil days, 
he focal 
learning Five Mountainy Men 
Jister. AN adjudicator of drama at a country festival was called on 
lite 200 by five large mountainy farmers before a particular show 
ye been went on. They told him that he’d better be kind to the play 
earlier from their company, or else .. . 
marshy The adjudicator went to the organising committee, and, 
ting the when he’d told them his story, they said that maybe it would 
“rts that be more discreet if he was kind to the show. The adjudicator, 
In pass having sat through an appalling production, said that he had 
+ Arme found it most unusual, and awarded it 99 marks out of 
t tough a possible 100. 
, ino Sm Afterwards he was called upon by one of the earlier dele- 
gation, who asked: “ Why did you rob us of the rooth 
ame © mark?” Joun B. KEANE 
444. 
e glories (OVERHEARD: “ She’s one of those women who always enter 
verished. a room voice first.” 
pures Mm 
er, their Exploring Every Avenue 
d in the AT the end of a hard game of golf, the golfer asked his 
ople not caddy, “ Son, do you think I’m the worst golfer on the 
eland as course?” 
ble, too, “Well,” replied the embarrassed youngster, “I wouldn’t 
he great say that, sir, but I’ve been in places today that I never knew 


way 1 were on the course.” 


IT’S THE DESIRE TO PLEASE | 


Part of the nature which Ireland gives us, who were born 
in it, is something which we call “ the desire to please ”. 
We like to see gratification in another’s face. We are pre- 
pared any day to tailor the facts to fit the feelings. 
I notice it in myself. I never say straight out to someone: 
“ Could you give me a cigarette?” I say tentatively: “ You 
wouldn’t happen to have such a thing as a cigarette on you?” 
And | do not say to a waiter in a dining-room: “ Bring me 
the marmalade.” I say: “‘ You wouldn’t happen to have any 
marmalade, would you?” Always the round about, con- 
ciliatory approach in case the other person might not have 
the required article and would be embarrassed by the request. 
It is a way of being considerate, of “ getting round ” people, 


and I suppose it is an agreeable enough trait; what the - 


” 


English call “ Irish charm 

But how often I wish I had more of the honest-to-God, 
down-to-earth English bluntness about me. One gets so tired 
of circumlocutions. Better the Englishman’s surgical regard 
for truth. At least that was my idea once. But is it a valid 
idea? I doubt it. Is it not true that the desire to please is 
part also of the English nature? 

I was discussing this lately with a Polish friend. He had 
been looking for a flat to live in, in London, and when he 
visited any place that did not please him he just flatly said: 
“T don’t like it. I won’t have it.” “Oh, but no,” said his 
English friends, “ you mustn’t say that. It'll hurt the land- 
lady. Just say, ‘I'll consider it,’ or ‘Tl let you know.’ She 
knows you won’t, of course, but it saves her feelings.” 

Yes, it’s not only the Irish who have the desire to please. 

W. R. RopGers in a B.B.C. broadcast 


MEETING his friend in the waiting-room at a psychiatrist’s 
house, Peadar asked : “Are you coming or going ?” 


Said his friend : “If I knew that, I wouldn’t be here.” 


Based on an Error 
[7 was once thought that pigeons always sat on two eggs, 
which contained a male and female pigeon. When these 
were hatched, they were said to live together in love for the 
rest of their lives. 
Consequently, the phrase “ pigeon pair’ 
boy-and-girl twins. 


, 


now refers to 


| 
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Behind St. fames’s Gate in Dublin is a sixty-seven acre 
“town”—home of the world’s greatest exporters of beer 


Fancy — A Thousand Million 


Guinness Labels a Year! 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR CHARLES HARVEY, C.B.E. 


RTHUR GUINNESS 1 did 

not invent the rich dark brew 
that today is best known every- 
where by his name. But he brewed 
it better than anyone else. Saga- 
ciously, he used the services of a 
brewer from London, where por- 
ter, as it was then known, was by 
far the most popular beer and 
was being exported to Dublin to 
the detriment of the numerous ale 
breweries of the Irish capital. 

The emphasis on “superior ” 
porter (later to be known as extra 
“stout” or strong porter, then 
simply as stout) was maintained 
by Arthur Guinness’s son, who 
succeeded to control of the busi- 
ness, by his grandson, by his 
great-grandson, and is upheld still 
by his great-great-grandson, the 
present Earl of Iveagh, who at 
eighty-five still gives the final 
direction in running the largest 
brewery in Europe. 

What had been a preference of 
the founder, in this matter of 
quality, became a settled policy 


during the régime of his son. A 
crisis had arisen in the brewing 
industry after the Napoleonic 
Wars. Either beer prices must go 
up or the quality of beer must go 
down. Most Irish brewers elected 
to keep prices down by reducing 
beer quality. Arthur Guinness 2 
laid down a formula for himself 
and his heirs, for brewing 
“superior” porter only. He would 
sell only a top quality beer ; but 
he would also work to keep its 
cost down by attention to minute 
detail. 

Arthur Guinness 1 and his 
successors have been noted for 
their just and indeed generous 
attitude to their workers ; in con- 
sequence long service, and the 
full preservation of traditional 
skills, have been typical of the 
brewery which stands on the 
banks of the Liffey, not far from 
Dublin’s centre. Pensions were 
being given to brewery workers in 
1860 and free medical services 
were provided at about the same 
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time. The level of pay has always 
been somewhat above the general 
level, and security of employment, 
no less than the daily provision 
of two pints of “ The Product ” 
for each employee, has ensured 
contentment. 

Chemists have been employed 
for almost seventy years at St. 
James’s Gate, which today has 
two large laboratory departments, 
one concerned with manufacturing 
controls, the other with research. 
A Guinness innovation was the 
engaging of chemists (still con- 
tinued) as administrators, too, 
rather than technicians. 

But engineering, next to the art 
of the brewer, and personnel 
management probably can claim 
the largest measure of credit for 
the growth of the Guinness 
brewery. Thus, the one horse of 
1759 has been replaced by electric 
motors producing about 8,000 h.p. 
A modern powerhouse supplies 
the greater part of the brewery’s 
electrical needs and _ provides 
steam for process work, for steri- 
lisation of all brewing vessels and 
pipe lines, and general heating. 

The first steam engine in the 
brewery, it may be noted, was 
installed in 1809. Mechanical re- 
frigeration had been introduced 
by 1871 supplanting the use of 
ice. Railways, for internal work 
and also to connect with the 
national system, were laid in 
1875. At present there are eight 
miles of 22 in. gauge track for 
transport of malt, spent grains 
and hops, casks and ashes, etc., 
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ONTRARY to 

belief, Guinness does not 
use the water of the Liffey, but 
takes the brewing supply from 
springs some twenty-five miles 
away, the main spring being the 
propitiously-named St. James's 
Well, in Co. Kildare. 

Flowing eastward in the Grand 
Canal, the water is taken into 
works above the eighth lock, 
about five miles from the 
brewery. Purification is under- 
taken here, again in further 
waterworks near the fifth lock, 
and in an automatic chlorination 
plant. 

Buried mains bring the puri- 
fied water to an underground 
reservoir in the brewery hold- 


common 


ing 1,250,000 gallons. Auto- 
matically controlled motor 
pumps deliver it where it is 
required. 


within the brewery, and two 
miles of standard gauge giving 
a link with the adjoining goods 
depot of the Irish railway system. 

Mechanical handling is used at 
all stages in the movement of raw 
materials, viz., malt, barley flakes, 
roast barley, yeast and _ hops. 
Motor tractors with _ trailers, 
mobile cranes, fork-lift trucks, 
steam and, diesel locomotives 
with tipping wagons, hopper 
elevators and conveyor belts are 
kept busy. 

The greater part of the output 
of St. James’s Gate brewery, 
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which totals over two million 
bulk barrels a year, is sold out- 
side the Republic. Transportable 
tanks, designed in the brewery, 
have brought valuable economies 
by comparison with wooden casks 
and a factory is being set up for 
the manufacture of the readily 
sterilised metal containers. 

Two steam lighters on the 
Liffey maintain an old tradition 
of river transport from brewery 
to ships in the port, but these 
will not last much longer, for 
motor transport along the quay- 
side will replace them. A fleet of 
sixty-five lorries, operated and 
serviced by Guinness men, sup- 
plements the services of contrac- 
tors. Three ships operated and 
maintained by the traffic depart- 
ment run a constant service be- 
tween Dublin, Liverpool and 
Manchester. Two are motor 
vessels, The Lady Grania and The 
Lady Gwendolen, the third is the 
SS Guinness, recently converted 
to oil-burning. 

Providing for the brewing and 
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the movement of the beer is the 
most obvious function of Guin- 
ness engineers. They have many 
others, such as the maintenance 
of the bottling and canning plant, 
of the printing works which turns 
out over a thousand million labels 
every year, and of buildings, 
roadways and drainage within ihe 
sixty-seven acre “town” at St 
James’s Gate. 

Two of their biggest achieve- 
ments recently were the installa- 
tions of the two largest brewery 
fermenting tuns in the world, the 
larger holding about 7,500 bulk 
barrels, which may be more 
pleasantly thought of as 2,160,000 
creamy pints of what is good for 
you. Good engineering, indeed, is 
a prerequisite of the production 
of good beer, and the mainte- 
nance of the Guinness position as 
the world’s largest exporter of 
beer. An ancient windmill still 
standing within the walls, and 
the archways that remain of the 
former stables, remind us that it 
was not always so. 


Well Worth the Money. 


“| Don’ feel well at all, at all, doctor.” 
“Don’t worry—I’ll give you something that will make 


you feel ten years younger.” 


“Yerra, no, doctor. D’ye want me to lose me pension?” 
’ ’ y 


THE highest form of intelligence is common sense. 


Saga of a Dublin childhood 


The Day the Hoops 


Came Out 


WILLIAM P. COX 


Ws weren’t a fussy lot in our 
street. No one minded where 
you came from, whether you were 
penniless or shirtless or bootless, 
whether your parents or relations 
were workless or shiftless or foot- 
less. You didn’t mind any of these 
things yourself either, because 
when you're eight, nine or ten 
years old life is lived from the 
inside. 

For twelve months of every year 
the possession of things didn’t 
matter to us in the slightest, and 
I could have nearly said the same 
about the lack of things were it not 
for one very important exception. 
For eleven months you could be 
hoopless and not one eyebrow 
would be raised; but if you did 
not appear equipped with a proper 
hoop at the important time, then 
you were really in trouble. 

Now a hoop had to meet cer- 
tain rigid standards. It had to be 
devoid of all attachments and it 
attained its full beauty and value 
only when it met those standards. 

There were shops where you 
could buy an object known as a 
wooden hoop. It was made speci- 
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ally for the job; we knew that, but 
the job was not our job. The 
wooden hoop was merely a means 
of getting sedate children to take 
a little exercise under the super- 
vision of a sedate nurse or a sedate 
parent. The wooden hoop, it was 
clear, was a means to an end. 

The hoop as we knew it couldn’t 
be bought because it just didn’t 
come in that state which alone 
would qualify it for our use; it 
simply evolved. Each hoop had its 
origin in a bicycle wheel; the 
original was stripped of its tyre, 
tube, spokes and tape and emerged 
as a metal ring of 26 or 28 inches 
in diameter—in other words, a 
hoop. 

On a day in early May, perhaps, 
you wouldn’t see sight or light of 
a hoop anywhere, and in the un- 
likely event of your making 
enquiries you’d merely be met with 
polite indifference. The next day, 
however, hoops would be here, 
there and everywhere; almost 
everyone in the world seemed to 
have one, complete with stick and 
ready for action. 

We lined up on each side of the 
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street and at precisely the same 
moment we all applied our sticks 
and sped across, the idea being to 
make each pair of hoops collide 
head-on. In the early stages, 
collisions were not perfect and 
resulted in grazed shins and 
skinned fingers, but gradually the 
forgotten techniques returned and 
nine out of every ten collisions 
were true. 

This was a rowdy game ; but it 
was not motivated by the destruc- 
tive instinct, as were games like 
breaking windows or throwing 
stones at bottles. It could be 
likened to the trials made before 
a big race ; it was intended to test 
the balance and reliability of the 
hoop and the skill, endurance and 
flexibility of the hooper. 

Satisfied that we had done all in 
our power to ensure that hooper 
and hoop were sufficiently reliable 
to venture abroad, we pondered 
the next step. We'd go to the 
country—that was unanimous ; 
but the most sanguine and dim- 
witted among us knew deep that 
even the best of hoops could not 
be relied on to get him to the real 
country. After many arguments 
and scuffles someone would say: 
“Let’s go to the Park.” 

The Park was a little over a mile 
from where we lived and we were 
aware that we might meet condi- 
tions to which we were not 
accustomed, and who knew what 
hazards had emerged since 
journeys of the previous year. But 
ours were the hearts of adven- 
turers, 


BICYCLE-WHEEL with a 
tyre would travel well 
enough, but it had to be struck 
with the hand or a stick to keep 
it upright and rolling. 
lf absolute control was to be 
maintained in the face of un- 
expected obstructions, slippery 
surfaces and lack of skill on the 
part of other drivers, it was 
essential to drive by placing a 
stick at a tangent to the hoop 
between the outer rims, at right 
angles to the ground, and hold- 
ing it there at all times during 


motion. 
W.P.C. 
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Now this was the point where 
the state of hooplessness reached 
its full poignancy, its full sense of 
loss. The hoopless ones could take 
part in the trials by shouting advice 
or derision at the hoopers, but 
now the parting of the ways had 
been reached. They couldn’t just 
run along to the Park with us, 
hoopless and hopeless. They 
couldn’t pretend to be coming 
along just for the trip because it 
wasn’t just a trip. 

We didn’t want to see the Park; 
it was merely a means of fixing 
an itinerary. The point of the 
journey was the fluid beauty of 
controlled motion, hooper and 
hoop as one like a good horseman 
and his horse. You couldn’t pre- 
tend you had a hoop like you 
could pretend you were a sea- 
captain or an engine-driver. If you 
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hadn’t a hoop the journey to the 
Park had no meaning. 

We set off up the street, slowly 
at first, partly as a matter of cere- 
mony and partly out of considera- 
tion for the hoopless ones who 
stood still and empty-eyed to let 
us pass. We averted our eyes until 
we reached the corner and then 
we really got down to business. 

The hoops hummed quietly at 
first, but by the time we had 
passed the Catholic Church and 
were approaching the first S bend 
the humming had become a metal- 
lic singing of incredible beauty 
in the still May evening air. Into 
the S bend, past the Protestant 
Church, and then with a fast glid- 
ing left turn, rims hissing in pro- 
test, we shot on to the square. The 
great houses were on our left with 
the dying sun reflecting from their 
windows and on our right the 
lilac-enclosed square. 

With a deep but inarticulate 

vareness Of the beauty around us 

roared on, strong and vital, 


rent on the rolling, singing 

ters vibrating before us. 
They were not mean streets 
through which we passed, but 


broad avenues flanked with trees 
and well-to-do houses set in from 
the road in their own grounds. As 
we crossed each intersection, 
hitting the far kerb with an impact 
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that made our hoops buck 
violently, we smiled secretly at the 
perfect contro] of the vertical stick 
drive and thought pityingly of the 
hoopless ones, the wooden hoopers 
and the hoopers who lacked the 
fire and imagination to discard 
tyres and tubes and spokes in the 
interests of Art. 

We wouldn’t go into the Park— 
we never did. We just parked our 
hoops against the railing under the 
trees in the order of our coming, 
and then stood around getting our 
breath back and commenting on 
the outward journey. 

Gradually, imperceptibly, the 
early summer evening grew dusky. 
We took one last long look around, 
as befits those on their first 
pilgrimage of the year, and then 
we streamed back the way we had 
come, led by the last man out. 

The lights came on as we passed 
the half-way stage, and the canal 
shone like polished steel; down 
along the square, only this time on 
the other side under the over- 
hanging lilac branches. On we 
went, our pace growing slower 
until we had almost dropped back 
to a walk as we reached our street. 

Breathless good-nights then and 
a reverent parking of hoops with 
sticks placed on top in the hall- 
way of every house, ready to take 
us far afield on the morrow. 


=] 


[Lok at your problem from the other man’s viewpoint, but 
settle it from your own. 


Por that rundown feeling, try jaywalking. 
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Generations of visitors have found this 


Dublin hostelry a 
Life in the 
CAPTAIN P. 


“DRESENTLY the car stops 

before an extremely big red 
house, in that extremely large 
square, Stephens Green. . . . The 
Hotel to which I had been direc- 
ted is a respectable old edifice, 
much frequented by families from 
the country, and where the soli- 
tary traveller may likewise find 
society. . . . The hotel is majes- 
tically conducted by clerks and 
other officers ; the landlord him- 
self does not appear in the honest 
comfortable English fashion, but 
lives in a private mansion hard 
by...” 

Thus William Makepeace 
Thackeray introduced himself to 
the Shelbourne Hotel in 1842 and 
recorded his impressions in his 
Irish Sketch Book, The hotel of 
that era belonged to Martin 
Burke, a Tipperary man who be- 
came a popular figure in Nation- 
alist circles, and who had 
acquired Shelbourne House from 
which the hotel took its name in 
1824 from the Fitzmaurices, 
Earls of Shelbourne, together 
with three neighbouring houses, 
to which he later added two 
more. 

By the covenant imposed on 


home from home 


Shelbourne 


C. C. JURY 


him by the departing landlords in 
this period of “ Post-Union dis- 
may” Burke was required to 
preserve the appearance of the 
six Georgian houses together with 
their separate front doors and 
steps, and it was not until after 
his death in 1863 and the sale of 
the hotel to its next owners that 
its facade could be touched. 
These forty years of Martin 
Burke’s reign had seen much that 
was reflected in the growth and 
development of the Shelbourne. 
To reconcile Dublin to the 
Union, it was thought politic to 
keep its citizens entertained. 
There were constant processions, 
ceremonies, parades, topped by 
royal visits from George IV and 
Queen Victoria and culminating 
in the Great Exhibition of the 
Royal Dublin Society in 1853, 
Dublin’s answer to London’s 
Great Exhibition of 1851, for 
which the Crystal Palace had been 
erected in Hyde Park. The 
advent of railways and the devel- 
opment of steam packet boats to 
Kingstown heralded the begin- 
nings of travel for travel’s sake. 
It was, therefore, a building 
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that had already become a factor 
and entity in Irish life that passed 
in 1865 into the hands of Messrs. 
Jury, Cotton and Goodman, but 
by then more money needed 
spending on it. The new pro- 
prietors, who owned other hotels 
in Dublin, Cork and Belfast, were 
resolved to rid themselves of the 
restricting clause as to the hotel’s 
facade, and to do so it was neces- 
sary to pull down the entire block 
and rebuild. This they proceeded 
to do during 1866 and re-opened 
in January 1867. 

According to their own estima- 
tion as publicised in advance to 
the Shelbourne’s former clientele 
and to other persons of distinc- 
tion and interest they “spared no 
expense in the erection and com- 
pletion of the hotel; embraced 
every improvement that art, skill 
and the command of modern 
appliances—including the erec- 
tion of an efficient FIRE ESCAPE 
—have adopted for the comfort, 
convenience and enjoyment of 
rg 

The style of architecture as it 
has largely remained to the pre- 
sent, was of that era, the 1860s, 
with their mid-Victorian ampli- 
tude and self-confidence, and the 
advantages of the solidity and 
good sense which preceded the 


pretentious distortions of a 
decade or two later. 
It was under the ownership 


that reopened the hotel in 1867 
that it remained with minor 
variations through its heirs and 
assigns until 1960. The partner- 
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Ship became a private company in 
1925 and a public one in 19§0. 
There were gay days and troubled 
times—gay days when the capi- 
tal of Ireland came into vogue 
again as a resort of elegance and 
a haunt of fashion. Vice-regal 
hospitality was lavish, the mar- 
riage market was brisk and even 
local genius showed its face. 

George Moore uses the hotel 
in 1882 as the mise-en-scéne for 
his Drama in Muslin, in which 
one of his characters exclaims for 
the benefit of the novel’s heroine, 
“Then you don’t know the 
famous Shelbourne Hotel. All the 
events of life are accomplished 
here. People live here and die 
here, and flirt here, and I was 
going to say, marry here—but 
hitherto the Shelbourne marriages 
have resulted in break-offs—and 
we quarrel here. . . . Life in the 
Shelbourne is a thing to itself, 
and a thing to be studied ” 

Troubled times . . . when the 
events leading up to the Treaty 
in 1921 had their impact on the 
Shelbourne in common with all 
aspects of social and economic life 
in Dublin. The Constitution of 
the Irish Free State was framed 
within its walls during the final 
stages under the chairmanship of 
Darrell Figgis, and the publication 
of that document was the spark 
that ignited the civil war which 
followed. 

Of the various personalities in 
the forefront or behind the scenes 
in the administration of the hotel 
over the years, one in particular 
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captures the imagination of Eliza- 
beth Bowen in her book about 
the Shelbourne published in 1950 
—Margaret Jury, wife of the 
original partner, who came into 
her own on widowhood and pro- 
ceeded to flaunt all accepted 
precepts of behaviour of her sex 
and standing of the time. 

To quote Miss Bowen: “She 
was an outstanding example of 
the woman who, though not 
armed by a single ‘right ’—not 
in control of her own banking 
account, not enfranchised, not 
free to sign documents during her 
husband’s lifetime—ruled with a 
sureness and majesty that few 
dared defy.” 

As it is today, the Shelbourne 
—having extended into one, then 
another of the adjoining houses, 
added two floors to one, and an 
annexe for staff—numbers 150 
bedrooms. Over 70 per cent. of 
this accommodation has had a 
private bathroom constructed 
within the confines of the original 
Victorian bedroom. 

The kitchens have been en- 
tirely rebuilt and are in the 
process of further reconstruction 
with a view to tightening control 
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and contracting the working area. 
A laundry, built thirty years ago 
and rebuilt ten years later, is 
already obsolete to meet present 
needs. Cocktail bars have come 
and gone and new ones taken 
their place to meet a differing 
demand in trade. A ballroom was 
built five years ago. 

Amidst such structural and 
mechanical adjustments as were 
necessary behind the scenes, and 
some that are more visible to the 
visitor’s eye, the policy has been 
to avoid change for change’s sake, 
though change there has been. 
But in essence, the Shelbourne 
remains for most what it has 
always been, according to what 
its user requires of it, a land- 
mark, a meeting place, a home 
from home, a centre on which is 
based the social, sporting—and 
more recently a healthy slice of 
the commercial life of Ireland. 

Both conscious effort and cer- 
tain natural benefits have con- 
trived in the post-war years to 
put Ireland on the map of the 
Tourist World. The Shelbourne 
has played a rdle in this and, not- 
withstanding its already long life, 
is still game for more. 


ee 
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Footnote to History 


SEVENTY families have arrived in America from Ireland to 
settle in the Back Country adjacent to the Cherokees, 
who are now very friendly and peaceable. 
Northampton Mercury (England) 1763 


THE more honesty a man has, the less he affects the air of 


a saint. 
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You must accept my ltkes 
and dislikes, he told unre- 
sponsive Jane Waring 


SWIFT’S 
Ideas of a 


Good WIFE 


HUGH McVEIGH 
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IOGRAPHERS of Jonathan 
Swift never fail to deal at 
great length with that tortured 
genius’s association with two 
women of his day: Esther John- 
ston (Stella) and Hester Vanhom- 
righ (Vanessa). 

To the former Swift wrote his 
Journal to Stella, described by one 
critic as “ one of the most extra- 
ordinary things in literature”; and 
to the latter’s unfortunate friend- 
ship with Swift we owe his Cade- 
nus and Vanessa, a remarkable 
poem containing an account of 
their relationship. 

But though these two women 
figure largely in his life, and his 

Condensed 


jrom 


marriage to Stella is often men- 
tioned but never proved, there is 
no conclusive proof that Swift ever 
offered marriage to either of these 
women in a direct proposal. 

Yet it is 2 curious certainty that 
he did propose to a third lady 
whom he met in Belfast, and was 
rejected by her. We have proof 
of this in two letters written by 
Swift to her, They are still extant. 

The third lady was a Jane War- 
ing. The year Swift met her he had 
been ordained a cleric of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and 
was immediately offered the living 
of Kilroot, near Carrickfergus, 
County Antrim, It was 1695, and 
Swift found the district peopled by 
Presbyterian families who regarded 
him with distrust. His own small 
congregation, drawn from a dozen 
households, offered him little 
chance of a social life. 

But if Kilroot failed him in this, 
he made up for it by going often 
to pay calls in Belfast. He was well- 
known at Belfast Castle, the 
Chichester home. And it was on 
one of his visits there that he met 
Jane, daughter of the Archdeacon 
of Dromore, and related to a 
college friend. 

The Warings were Belfast mer- 
chants, and their name remains in 
Waring Street. Jane was a young 
woman of delicate health, and had 
no claims to good looks. We know 
too, that she had no great intel- 
lectual gifts. Yet Swift, at that 
time a young clergyman with 
nothing very promising in the way 
of material wealth, found in her 
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“That fellow was once a disc jockey.” 


the woman whom he wanted to 
marry. 

When just over a year in Kilroot, 
he wrote to her pressing his suit. 
Like the other two women in his 
life, he had to give her a name by 
which he alone would know her. 
He named her Varina ; but, apart 
from the two letters already men- 
tioned, she inspired no literary 
efforts from the Doctor’s pen. 

The first letter, dated April 29, 
1696, is full of loving protesta- 
tions. He knew he would be leav- 
ing Kilroot soon, for he had heard 
from his patron, Sir William 
Temple, and so he writes: “I am 
once more offered the advantage to 
have the same acquaintance with 
greatness that I formerly enjoyed, 
and with better prospect of interest. 
I here solemnly offer to forego it 


Dublin Opinion 


all for your sake. I desire nothing 
of your fortune; you shall live 
where and with whom you please 
till my affairs are settled to your 
desire, and in the meantime I will 
push my advancement . . . The 
love of Varina is of more tragical 
consequences than her cruelty...” 

Swift wanted an assurance from 
Varina that she would be his wife. 
But she contented herself with 
what she had already pointed out 
to him—that he was in no position 
to marry and that her health was 
not good. She ignored his letter. 

Swift returned to Moor Park, 
Surrey, England, the home of Sir 
William Temple, in 1696, and 
remained there till Temple died in 
1699. Then he came back to Ire- 
land as chaplain to Lord Berkeley, 
one of the Lord Justices, and he 
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was also given the living of Lara- 
cor, a village near Trim, County 
Meath. 

During his absence from Ire- 
land he had pushed his “ advance- 
ment” so well that he was a wel- 
come guest in the drawing-rooms 
of London’s socialites. An up-and- 
coming writer, and a man of affairs, 
he was the toast of the literary 
clubs, and his name was often 
mentioned in Court circles. 

Then came a letter from Varina 
stating that her health had im- 
proved 2nd that she now thought 
he had the necessary qualifications 
to marry her. She might, she said, 
be persuaded to give him a differ- 
ent answer now to a marriage 
proposal. 

On May 4, 1700, Swift penned 
his famous second letter to Var- 
ina. In it he doubts her improve- 
ment in health, and points out 
that he is still a poor man. He 
expresses resentment of her pre- 
vious treatment of him, and re- 
proaches her bitterly for living 
with her family. No young woman, 
he states, with her income should 
“ dwindle away her health in such 
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a sink” and “among such con- 
rersation.” 

Then he dwells on the qualifica- 
tions which he considers neces- 
sary in any woman who'd become 
his wife. He tells her that she must 
agree to submit to be educated so 
that she can entertain him. She 
must accept without question all 
his likes and dislikes. It is her duty 
to soothe him when he is in ill 
humour, and live wherever he 
pleases. Under these conditions he 
will take her without inquiring into 
her looks or her income. “ Cleanli- 
ness in the first, and competence in 
the other, is all I look for.” 

Most commentators agree that 
this letter is brutal, mean, and a 
model of utter selfishness. But 
others see in it the response of a 
man who has been deeply hurt, 
but who is willing to stand by his 
former proposal of marriage, 
offering different conditions justi- 
fied by changed circumstances. 

Why Jane Waring kept such a 
letter, and allowed it to fall into 
other hands, will always remain a 
mystery. 

She did not reply. 


“So you went to Paris? Did you have any trouble with 


your French?” 


“No, but the French did.” 


WHEN a man asked in a certain shop what a euphonium 
was, he was told that it was the brass band’s revenge 


for the bagpipes. 
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“ It has nursed us and written 


our history.’ 
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PAY HOMAGE TO THE SEA 


LORD DUNSANY 


HERE is one curious thing 

about the sea that is perhaps 
seldom noticed, and that is that 
it seems to be a requisite for most 
capitals to be twenty or thirty 
miles from it. Athens is closer 
than that, Paris further; but 
Rome, London and-~- Washington 
are about that distance, and Tara 
exactly. 

It was not mere chance that 
placed so many capitals at about 
that distance from the sea, and 
there was wisdom in the sybil’s 
instruction to Aeneas to carry an 
oar inland from the coast till he 
came where men no longer knew 
what it was that he carried, and 
there to found a city. 

So Rome was built, and the 
reason that the instruction was 
wise for Rome, and for all capitals, 
is that a city built on the coast 
could not survive against pirates 
and all who had sea-power, and 
would be sacked while small and 
never grow to great estate, while 
a city too far inland would be out 
of the way of the world, whose 
chief roads are over the sea, and 
few such cities have grown to 
greatness, and those that have, 
such as Vienna and Babylon, have 
not prospered. 


And so the history of Tara was 
largely shaped by the sea, though 
the sea is just not visible to the 
furthest gaze from its hill. Of 
course the land made its history 
too, but the vast influence of the 
sea was even stronger. 

When we look for the truth of 
anything, it is usually very simple 
things, and most rarely intricate 
ones, that point the way to it, and 
the influence of the land upon 
Tara was exerted through good 
grazing and a fine view, so that 
the Milesians brought their cattle 
there where they were able to 
fatten them and where they could 
see any raiders so far away that 
they had time to prepare against 
them. 

Had they put their capital on 
the shore the Danes would have 
raided it, and it would never have 
had the long history that it had. 
They did of course raid Dublin, 
and were defeated at Clontarf, and 
Dublin has somehow survived its 
unfavourable tactical position. 

It is a wonderful thing to come 
on the sea in a city, as one may at 
the end of some of Dublin’s 
streets, for it is one of the eternal 
things and can remind one of 
things that a city forgets; which, 
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with all its pavement, and houses 
and buses, may well set store by 
the works of man and forget what 
is older and greater. Indeed there 
are probably men living in Dublin 
who do not know that the sea is 
there, so well do the houses hide 
it. 

They say that no part of Ireland 
is fifty miles from the sea: cer- 
tainly there is no part of it that 
the seagulls have never found, and 
that bird of the shores, the 
curlew, is so well known to every 
one of our valleys that its voice 
seems almost to be some part of 
our story. There can be few lands 
in the world that are more con- 
cerned with the sea. And it has 
nursed us and written our history. 

It was the sea that brought the 
Tuatha de Danaan, who stamped 
out the Firbolgs, and the sea that 
brought the Milesians on their 
long way from the Levant to find 
their Isle of Destiny, and to defeat 
the Tuatha de Danaan. Nor has 
that history stopped, nor will it 
ever stop, or the sea cease from 
writing it. 

And not merely the sea itself 
made our history, but particular 
currents of it, for there are cur- 
rents running north from the Bay 
of Biscay which have tended 
rather to bring the ships of wan- 
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dering men to our shores than to 
the coast of Wales or up the 
English Channel. 

Who the Tuatha de Danaan 
were I do not know, but I think 
that the Milesians who sailed 
those currents came from Turkey, 
whatever race they were, for I 
have seen in Turkey occasional 
types so Irish that they reminded 
me of the people in Browning’s 
Pied Piper who were said to be 
descended from the children that 
the piper had lured away; these 
that I saw were the people who 
had remained behind, who had 
not looked for the Isle of Destiny. 

These sea-currents are ridden 
by ships no more, or only equally 
with all the rest of the sea, but the 
sea remains our way to the rest 
of the world, and the way by 
which things come which seem so 
much a part of our lives that we 
scarcely credit the sea with being 
the donor of them. 

It may even appear that the sea 
had become outmoded, and that 
the travel of today and tomorrow 
will be by air; but not every new 


fashion lasts for ever, and the 
wonderful inventions that have 
perfected the aeroplanes are 


threatened by other inventions; 
and, whatever may become of our 
machines, the sea is eternal. 


ONE of the hallmarks of a good man 1s his eagerness to train 


a successor. 


WOMEN will not be men’s equal until they can have a large 
bald spot on top of their heads and still think they are 
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Did she inspire Shaw’s 
Eliza Doolittle ? 


PEG 
took London 
by Storm 


NOEL MOLONEY 


—- society remembered 
her as the pathetic little figure 
who, only a few years previously, 
had trudged the Dublin streets, 
basket in hand, to sell oranges out- 
side the very theatres which were 
now the scenes of her triumph. 
The story of the little orange-seller, 
who by a strange reversal of fate 
became the toast of Dublin and 
London, is as remarkable and as 
tragic as many of the stage dramas 
in which she appeared. 

“Never, indeed, has there been 
seen on any stage, such grace and 
loveliness, such sprightliness and 
abandon. In a single night she 
danced her way into Dublin’s 
heart, and each succeeding appear- 
ance made her conquest more com- 
plete.” 

In these glowing terms one Irish 
writer described the performance 
of Margaret Woffington, the bril- 
liant Irish actress whose dazzling 
beauty captivated Dublin audi- 
ences in the early years of the 18th 


century. But to the lovely young 
actress who graced the Dublin 
footlights, such acclamation must 
have seemed very unreal. 

The make-believe world of the 
Dublin stage was a far cry from 
the poverty-stricken neighbour- 
hood where as a young girl she 
lived with her widowed mother. 
Here, she learned to endure the 
pangs of hunger. Her mother, a 
washer-woman, toiled daily at the 
mangle, while she herself traversed 
the streets of Dublin, selling 
oranges, her slim figure stooping 
under the weight of the fruit 
basket. 

But a fairy godmother was wait- 
ing in the wings to transform this 
Irish Cinderella from a pathetic 
waif into a lady of society. Her 
benefactor was Madame Violante, 
a Dublin dancing teacher, who was 
also the owner of an amusement 
booth in the city. 

Impressed by the beauty and 
dignified bearing of the little 


Drinking Out Of a Saucer 
To enjoy tea to the full I discovered, while still young, that 
one should pour it almost boiling hot from the cup into 
the saucer and drink it with appreciative noises. 

I learnt this while sitting in my County Antrim grand- 
mother’s kitchen and watching a farm-labourer enjoying his 
tea. I had never seen a human being drinking tea with such 
whole-souled enjoyment, and in setting myself to imitate him 
I made my first bid for independence and offered my first 
challenge to convention-ridden society. 

It was not a success. Commonsense told me that saucers 
were meant to be used as the farm-labourers used them, and 
tea actually tasted better when drunk out of a saucer. But 
I got as little support from any of my [Presbyterian] elders 
as I should have got if I had taken to breaking the Sabbath. 

One of my uncles even, seeing me bending my head to 
drink tea from a saucer on the table, put his hand on the 
back of my head and thrust my face down into the saucer, 
laughing as though he had made a good joke. In time I sub- 
mitted, but never have I been able to see why drinking tea 
out of a saucer should be regarded as an offence. 

Can any country be called free in which the citizen is 
not free to drink tea out of a saucer if he pleases? It is a 
question to which philosophers might well give their atten- 
tion. 

ROBERT LyND 


Ox CC 
orange girl who daily passed her simply “the lovely Peggy ”. 

doorway, she offered to train Mar- Her performance as Ophelia in 
garet as an actress and employ her Hamlet, we are told, was a most 
at the amusement booth. The compelling theatrical experience. 
mother consented, and the girlem- She was equally at home and ex- 
barked on a stage career so suc- celled in the light comedies of the 
cessful that she was later hailed as day. For three years she enchanted 
“the greatest actress of the cen- audiences in the two leading 
tury”. Dublin theatres situated in Crow 

Under the tutelage of Madame Street and Smock Alley. 

Violante she blossomed. In the But Margaret Woffington sought 
amusement arcade, and later in to conquer fresh fields of theatre- 
small parts in the legitimate dom. In 1740 saddened theatre- 
theatre, she endeared: herself to goers learned that she had left for 
Dublin audiences who remem- London. On the stage of the 
bered her with affection as the famous Covent Garden theatre, 
little orange girl. To them she was her triumph was complete. She 
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overwhelmed London audiences 
with her breath-taking beauty and 
brilliance. 

So popular was she that she 
became the subject of sonnets and 
laudatory poems by many of the 
contemporary literary giants. 
Henry Fielding, Charles Macklin 
and others, sought her hand in 
marriage. But it was for David 
Garrick that she reserved her 
affections. Society rejoiced at the 
news that Ireland’s outstanding 
actress had become engaged to 
Garrick, whose acting was the 
pride of London. 

Garrick, however, was an un- 
worthy suitor. A brilliant actor, he 
was also vain, jealous, miserly, and 
morbidly sensitive to ridicule. His 
protestations of love and promise 
of marriage proved to be empty. 
The temperamentally unsuited 
pair soon parted. Shortly after- 
wards he married a famous dancer 
from Vienna, Mile. Violette. 


This personal tragedy seemed to 
take the zest from the Irish girl’s 
acting. But for a number of years 
she continued to appear on the 
stages of Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden with some success. 

It was in the part of Rosalind 
in As You Like It that Londoners 
saw, for the last time, this famous 
Irish actress. As the last act was 
drawing to a close, her voice sud- 
denly died away to a whisper. A 
stunned audience watched in 
astonishment as she _ staggered 
across the stage and collapsed in 
the wings. 

The curtains swung across the 
empty stage. The audience knew 
they had witnessed the final exit 
of a great actress. Margaret 
Woffington died in March, 1760, 
of paralysis. She was still in her 
thirties. Dublin learned with grief 
of the passing of the little orange 
seller who had graced the stage 
with such distinction. 


WZ 


BEFORE my marriage I had a secretarial post in one of the 

big Belfast hospitals. I remember vividly the father who 
rang up one day and on being told his wife had given birth 
to a son, interrupted the telephonist with “A boy! Boys a 
Boys, a boy! A son! Oh, boys a dear, a wee fellow!” and 


Second Thoughts 


excitedly hung up. 


Five minutes later the phone rang again and a very sub- 
dued voice said, “ Tell me, miss. How’s the wife ?” 
(Mrs.) Lrt1an Morrow in Belfast Telegraph 


THE more a man possesses over and above what he uses, 
the more careworn he becomes. 


BERNARD SHAW 


America’s great humorist was not anti-Irish, 
maintains this American writer 


MARK TWAIN AND 


HOWARD H. 


= fact that there are so many 
controversies about Mark 
Twain indicates an ambivalence 
that makes it difficult to pin a 
label on him. It is an ambivalence 
which is carried into his attitude 
.owards the Irish. 


From the “No Irish Need 
Apply” incident in Roughing It 


to the bitterness of The Connec- 
ticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court, his fiction and travel books 
call to mind a man bridling with 
anti-Irish venom. Yet it is so un- 
characteristic of the man to hate 
just for hate’s sake, we are called 
upon to delve into the reasons for 
the inconsistency. 

At no point in his work does 
Mark Twain stop and catalogue 
his reasoning under the headings 
““T like the Irish because. . . .” 
or “I don’t like the Irish be- 
cause. .” Instead, the reader 
must use both conjecture and 
the circumstances of the time, 
plus the Mark Twain writings, to 
see how his attitude towards the 
Irish became entwined in the en- 
tire Twain philosophy. 

Those who claim Mark Twain 
as anti-Irish offer Pat Finn as a 
prime example. Twain has set up 
Pat as a consistent villain. In both 
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The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn and The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer, Pat comes out with a 
blacker and blacker character. 

We first meet him as Pat Finn 
in Tom Sawyer. He had been 
“witched”, and that was the 
reason why “... . that very night 
he rolled off’n a shed wher’ he 
was a-layin’ drunk, and broke his 
arm.” It was a condition of in- 
temperance which Pat was to 
endure throughout the two 
volumes. There were times, how- 
ever, when he was sober, even if 
not reputable. 

Farther on, Twain discusses 
Pat’s personal habits. Not only does 
he get drunk, but he prefers to 
sleep with the hogs. And when it 
comes to sharing the treasure that 
Huck and Tom found, Huck sees 
no sense in taking any for him- 
self. “Oh, that ain’t any use. Pap 
would come back to thish yer 
town some day and get his claws 
on it if I didn’t hurry up, and I 
tell you he’d clean it out pretty 
quick.” 

The son’s perception of his 
father’s character is borne out in 
his book. After hearing that Huck 
had found a fortune, he kidnaps 
his son from the civilising im- 
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fluence of a court-appointed 
guardian. Out of spite and pique, 
he holes up with Huck so that his 
son can’t get educated just be- 
cause he’s rich. 

When Mark Twain completes 
his portrait of Pat Finn, there is 
little doubt that he is among the 
worst fathers in world literature. 

There is other evidence which 
would confirm the anti-Irish pic- 
ture of Mark Twain. For example, 
in Life on the Mississippi, even an 
Irishman takes a negative attitude 
towards his countrymen: 


“They don’t drink it, sir. 
They can’t drink it, sir. Give 
an Irishman lager for a month, 
and he’s a dead man. An Irish- 
man is lined with copper, and 
the beer corrodes it. But whiskey 
polishes the copper and is the 
saving of him, sir.” 

Yet evidence can be brought 
into play which clears Mark 
Twain. In The Innocents Abroad, 
he has a fine time satirising the 
@omments of one Father Neligan 
df Dublin, but he ends with the 
note: “I would gladly change my 
unbelief for Neligan’s faith.” In 
his Private History of a Campaign 
That Failed, an Irishman, General 
Thomas H. Harris, is “a_first- 
rate fellow.” In The Stolen 
White Elephant, O’Donohue 
and McFlannigan are favourably 
treated. 

Nor for that matter should Pat 
Finn be considered a truly anti- 
Irish representation, Twain was 
not writing about “Pat” Finn, 
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but about Jimmy Finn, the town 
drunkard. Secondly, Finn’s dialect 
is not Irish, but Missouri back- 
woodsman. And Twain, master of 
dialect, knew the difference. And 
when Finn discusses topics of the 
day, he talks like any ordinary 
anti-government man. 

Of all the arguments against 
the presentation of Pat Finn as 
an example of Mark Twain’s anti- 
Irish attitude, the most telling is 
that of Huck Finn, his son. If 
Pat is Irish, certainly his son must 
also be. Yet Huck’s struggle with 
his conscience, his determination 
to be freed from the shams of 
civilisation, his desire to stand 
on his own feet, are all traits 
affirmatively presented. 

Yet why “Pat” and not 
“Jimmy”? Why the switch to 
such obvious Irish identification? 
There are two possible reasons. 
“ Jimmy” Finn could turn out to 
be a real person, and Twain had 
experienced a lawsuit when one 
of his previous characters-in- 
fiction turned up one day to claim 
damages. 

Even though Twain was writing 
about the Hannibal of the 1850s, 
he was writing for an audience of 
the 1880s. The Irish, as a people, 
had been transformed into a stereo- 
type in the American mind. And 
this picture, based on newspaper 
statistics, made every Irishman a 
drunkard. Finn was a drunkard; 
Finn had an Irish background; the 
generic Pat Finn was already estab- 
lished as a despised character in 
the American mind. “ Pat” Finn 
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Rev. James Brennan (ireland) Rev. Kevin Condon, C.M. 
(Ireland) 
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“For the last time, Sean O’Hara, that meat is perfectly fresh!” 
Humour Variety 


then became a literary device that 
any author would use. 

The Irishmen Mark Twain knew 
during the early part of his life 
did not represent human nature 
at its best. Jimmy Finn was the 
town drunkard. When Twain 
travelled to Nevada, he slept with 
a group of wastrels known as 
“The Irish Brigade.” Five or six 
were actually Irish, but the group- 
name was an example of the town’s 
attitude. 

Wherever he went, the Irish 
were in the lowest-paid jobs, the 
meanest houses. Of those unem- 
ployed, it was usually the Irish: 
they had no profession, no special 


talent for the arts, no training. 
Later when it came to corrupt 
politics, Mark Twain found an 
“Trish ” vote and Irish politicians 
controlling Tammany in New York 
City. 

It would have to wait until the 
historian took up his pen before 
the under-surface facts could be 
explored. “In 1879,” says Sister 
Mary Henthorne in her history 
of Irish colonisation in the United 
States, “. . . . the Irish of the 
great cities, of many of the mining 
regions, and of the mill and fac- 
tory towns of the United States 
were desperately in need of assist- 
ance.” Their poverty was appal- 
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MARK TWAIN AND THE 


ling, and lay leaders could join 
with Bishop Spalding of Peoria in 
his prayers that the cycle of the 
Irish being used as pawns for the 
rich would not repeat itself. 

Mark Twain saw this. Of all his 
characteristics, all agree to his 
humanity. He must have been 
affected by what he saw. 

The prevailing mood of Mark 
Twain’s time was an inherent 
power and the awakening to it. 
He lived in the West when force 
and strength were synonymous 
with achievement. He saw his 
native South rise after the Civil 
War and watched the white man 
keep his black brother in forceful 
economic bondage. He settled in 
Hartford while railroads bound 
the nation together, and the specu- 
lator bound the railroads in his 
own power. 

In each activity, there was 
always someone getting the better 
of his neighbour. And the neigh- 
bour would sit back, dejectedly 
mumbling his approval. Mark 
Twain was all for a man using his 
own talents to better himself— 
but not by stepping on others. The 
aristocracy that Mark Twain 
wanted was one of talent, and his 
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invective and his jeremiads were 
directed at any institution which 
tried to deflect Man from this 
goal. 

Much has been made about 
Twain’s supposed anti-religious 
views. He might doubt organised 
religion, but he never doubted the 
men who arrived at their decision 
of accepting organised religion 
through their own initiative. The 
friendship Twain held for the 
ministers Horace Bushnell and 
Joseph Hopkins Twichell confirm 
this. 

When it came to individual 
Irishmen, Mark Twain was just 
as civil and enthusiastic as he was 
with individual priests and mini- 
sters. Patrick McAleer was a 
“brisk and electric young coach- 
man”; his wife, Ellen, was “ full 
of Irish delight” and they both 
became an integral part of his 
household in Elmira. And Twain’s 
autobiography abounds with fond 
references to Kate Leary who 
watched and waited while both 
Susy and Jean, Twain’s daughters, 
died. 

The Irish men and women Mark 
Twain knew as individuals were 
disliked or loved—as individuals. 
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Our Posthag 


HIstToricy An old friend of 
this Department, Mr. James R. Power, 
Los An geles 43, writes: 

‘ 1uch is published that is not 
so, that when one sees something that 
can be testified to as true, one gets 
quite elated. For instance, ‘As the 
English See Us’ in the March issue. 

““Mr. Maurice Gorham mentions 
that English people lack an historical 
sense. In 1952, on a C.L.E. tour, one 
member of the party looked very much 
like an English sergeant-major. When 
we reached Sligo everyone was writ- 
ing postcards, for which this chap had 
brought his own stamps! He was con- 
siderably taken aback when told that 
English stamps would not be accepted 
by the Post Office. 

“He had apparently remained in 
complete ignorance of what had hap- 
pened only 36 years before. There 
must be many like him.” 

* 


To HIS GREAT SURPRISE—Mr, Michael 
A. Rooney, of Lawrenceville, Illinois, 
finds the Irish Digest very interesting, 
and he writes to congratulate us. 

Chairman of the Board of Golden 
Rule Insurance Company, he found to 
his surprise on a recent shopping trip 
to St. Louis, Missouri, beautiful glass- 
ware, made in Ireland, for sale in a 
large department store. 

“Tt certainly is quality merchandise 
and unusual and distinctive,” he com- 
mented. “ The price appeared to be 
too low compared with competitive 
items. I bought a sugar and creamer, 
and expect to purchase more on my 
next trip.” 

Apparently this was Waterford glass, 
so famous the world over. Thank you, 
Mr. Rooney, for your encouraging tri- 
bute. 


* 


WITH TONGUE IN CHEEK—No doubt 
bearing in mind the bigotry that came 
to the surface during the U.S. Presi- 
dential election campaign, Reader F. 
D. Twomey, of Beverly, New Jersey, 


sends the following list of changes 
which, he informs us with tongue in 
cheek, will take place under the new 
Kennedy administration: 

The F.B.I. will be replaced by the 
Swiss Guards. 

All butchers’ shops will be closed on 
Fridays. 

Ascension Day will be a holiday for 
elevator operators. 

Bingo winners will be tax exempt. 

Holy Water will be sold in State 
stores only. 

West Point will become a parochial 
school. 

Voting booths will be obsolete; votes 
will be cast only in the confessional. 

“G.O.P.” will stand for Genuflect or 
Perish. 

The Statue of Liberty will be re- 
named Our Lady of the Harbour. 

Please don’t ask us to comment. As 
non-nationals we remain strictly neut- 
ral. But don’t be too hard on us for 
being amused. 


* 


CLEVELAND DOES US PROUD—We have 
received a most interesting account of 
Cleveland’s St. Patrick’s Day Parade 
from the Promotion Director, Rip 
Reilly. Although little known outside 
of Ohio, this Parade enjoys consider- 


-able local support. Indeed, over the 


years it has come to be the city’s lar- 
gest public demonstration of its kind, 
witnessed by at least 200,000 specta- 
tors. 

“Far from an artificial, once-a-year 
display, it is a sincere manifestation 
of Cleveland Irish-Americans and 
their friends of the respect and esteem 
accorded the vast Irish contribution 
to the community heritage,” writes 
Rip with understandable pride. 

Its Executive Director is Thomas 
F. McManamon, and the Committee 
(which meets at the Hotel Manger, 
Cleveland) is representative of the fol- 
lowing organisations: Ancient Order 
of Hibernians (and Ladies Auxiliary), 
Cleveland Gaelic Football Club, Cleve- 
land Gaelic Society, Hurling Club, 
Irish Civic Association, Irish Cultural 
Garden League, The Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick (the oldest Irish- 
American organisation), Pioneer Total 
Abstinence Association, Shamrock 
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Pipe Band, Sons and Daughters of 
Eire, West Side Irish-American Club. 

Member groups in the sponsoring 
organisation individually carry on well- 
rounded Irish cultural programmes 
throughout the year. Literature, lang- 
uage, music, dancing — all are pre- 
served as new generations take their 
places among the city’s Irish-American 
ranks. 

Thank you, Rip, for your interesting 
afticle, which we hope to use in our 
March, 1962, issue. 


* 


MarRINE WANTS PEN-PAL — Corporal 
Claude E. Denno, 1618383. H.&S.Co., 
Chaplain’s Office, 2 IL.T.R. Camp, 
Pendleton, California, U.S.A.. would 
like an Irish pen-pal. 

21 years of age, he is serving in the 
U.S. Marine Corps. He is not Irish 
or of Irish descent, but has “a great 
liking for Irish people.” sft. rrins. tall, 
he has brown hair and brown eyes. 
Birthplace: Michigan. 

* 


CaLL FROM DOWN-UNDER—“I would 
like very much to have a boy pen-pal 
in Ireland,” writes Rosalind O’Shea, 
33 Burwood Road, Burwood, Sydney, 
N.S.W., Australia. 

15 years old, she is a pupil of St. 
Mary’s College, Concord. She says she 
is interested in “ most things,” es- 

jally dancing and swimming. She 
is anxious to learn all she can about 
Ireland. 
* 


TREES IN THE BOG — Reader Jack 
Hickey, 111 North sth Avenue, Mount 
Vernon, New York, was born near 
Woodford, Co. Galway. 

His native heath, he says, is nearly 
all bogland; “all that grows there is 
heather.” He emigrated at the age of 
17. (He does not state how many years 
ago that took place). He now runs a 
successful butter-and-eggs business in 
Mount Vernon. 

But Jack, apparently smitten with 
nostalgia, cannot get that bogland out 
of his mind. Hearken to this: 

“When we used to cut turf we 


found tremendous trees growing in 
the bog. I remember one in particular 
we dug out ten feet below the sur- 
face. It was 150 feet long. All the 
neighbouring dwellinghouses were 
roofed with wood from bog trees. 

He then poses the question: How 
did these trees get there in the first 
place? 

“ You may say they were washed in 
there by floods, but that is impossible. 
The old roots are still there—some of 
them covering an area of from 12 to 
15 square feet. And, also, as they fell 
or were blown down they lay towards 
the east.” Perhaps some knowledgeable 
reader would care to reply. 

Jack would also like to know when 
castles were first built in Ireland. 
These, we would say, were in the main 
introduced by the Anglo-Normans in 
the late 12th century. 


* 


Tuat IrtsH “ FEELING ”—“ The Irish 
feeling is lost out here, and also the 
spirit of friendship,’ laments Eddie 
Beirne, St. Edmond’s Place, 320 
Roberts Road, Rosemont, Philadelphia, 


a. 

Maybe Eddie is unlucky in his 
neighbours. He should know something 
about Irish “ feeling,” for he was born 
in County Roscommon, on the border 
of County Leitrim, and near Carrick- 
on-Shannon (where he went to school). 
And he worked for a spell in Foxford, 
County Mayo. 

He would be very pleased to cor- 
respond with readers in the Old 
Country, as he is anxious to keep in 
touch with things here. He has a col- 
lection of Joe Lynch and Bridie Gal- 
lagher records, which he seems to 
treasure. 

* 


THERE’LL ALWAYS BE A Ketty — A 
Michigan reader has been reading the 
Irish Digest for over four years, and, 
she tells us, in all that time she came 
across only three issues that did not 
mention the name Kelly (or O’Kelly). 

She is Mrs. Dorothy Landon, of 
5082 East Pickard, Mount Pleasant. 
You may sav that she is obsessed with 
the name Kelly. Well, she has good 
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reason to be, for her Irish-born father’s 
name was John Joseph O’Kelly. She 
longs to visit his birthplace some day. 

“I keep all my copies and read 
them over and over,” she informs us. 
“ The first thing I do when I receive 
my copy is to go through it and see 
if I can find the name Kelly in its 

pages. And then I read ‘ Our Postbag.’ 
After that, I don’t stop until I read 
the issue from cover to cover.” 

Her father died in 193 

‘When I received my oon copy of 


the Irish Digest it was just like my 
Dad visiting my home... .” 
Mrs. Landon asks for particulars of 


her father’s ancestors, but she does not 
mention his county of origin. This is 


essential, and we would like to hear 
from her further on this score. 

That he was born in a rural area 
is clear from his nostalgic poem, 
“ Kelly And Brown ” (for which, re- 
grettably. we haven’t the space). In 
it he refers to “the old turf fire,” 
soogawn chairs, buttered scones, and 
so on. 

Tue KEENANS AND O’SHEAs— Here 
is a query from America that takes 
in two counties: Monaghan and Cork. 


And two distinctively Irish surnames 
Keenan and O’Shea. 

“My father, Thomas John Patrick 
Keenan, was born in County Mona- 
ghan on July 25, 1887,” writes this 


reader—Mrs. Helen K. Vought, 1529 
Jackson’s Road, Penfield, New York. 


Her mother (née O’Shea) was born 


“near Bantry Bay” on (she thinks) 
May sth, 1893. 
This information is, we are afraid, 


rather vague where localities are con- 
cerned. But if the dates of birth are 
correct, it should be possible to obtain 


the necessary information from the 
Registrar General’s Office, Custom 
House, Dublin. 


Readers who may be in a position 
to help are invited to write direct to 
Mrs. Vought. 

* 
30sTON IrtsH-BorN SuRvEY—Ever 
heard of the Ireland-Boston Study 
survey? If you haven't, the following 


IRISH 


DIGEST 


news item extracted from the Irish 
Times gene will enlighten you: 

The the 
Ireland- fosten Study survey, re- 
cently announced by Dr. Rory 
Childers (who is heading the group 
carrying out the necessary research 
in Ireland), show that this country 
has an unusually high fat consump- 
tion, resulting mainly from _ the 
amount of fries and butter eaten. 
The survey hopes to discover the 
secrets of coronary thrombosis and 
hardening of the arteries, now on 
the increase in this country. 

Over 300 Irish-born men in 
Boston, Massachusetts, have had a 
medical examination as part of the 
study, co-operative research pro- 
ject between Harvard University 
and Trinity College, Dublin. The 
aim of the survey is to compare the 
effect on health and heart of diet 
of the contrasting way of life in Ire- 
land and Boston. 

A team of workers in Dublin has 
sent a list of the names of the men 
in Ireland whose brothers have 
been examined in Boston. Letters 
requesting their participation have 
been sent to all on this list, together 
with a forwarded note from their 
brothers in Boston. 

So far only 180 have agreed to 
co-operate. Of these 110 have been 
examined. If the remainder do not 
agree to be examined, there is a 
danger that the whole aim of the 
survey may be defeated. 

Participation means that the per- 
son is visited in his home by mem- 
bers of the team, who examine his 
heart and lungs and perform a few 
tests (electrocardiographic and 
serum cholesterol), coupled with an 
interview about dietary preference. 
They are then given a badge. Ex- 
amination is free and carried out at 
a date convenient to the person 
examined. 

Coronary thrombosis and harden- 
ing of the arteries are known to be 
caused by hereditary tendencies, 
diet and mode of living. 


Are any of our readers in Boston 
interested ? 


breliminary results of 
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